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N 1929 I published a paper entitled Tribal Initiations and Secret So- 

cieties. In the same year Father Schmidt published that section of his 
monumental work on The Origin of the Idea of God which dealt with the 
religions of the most primitive tribes of the Americas.? Both of us were im- 
pressed with the degree of similarity existing between the religious cults and 
beliefs of the native tribes of Tierra del Fuego (Ona, Yahgan, and Alakaluf) 
and those tribes of north-central California who practiced the “Kuksu”’ 
cult. We agreed in assigning certain of the resemblances to the archaic cul- 
tures to be found in both localities. In addition, however, I felt that other 
similarities were due to the world wide diffusion of four significant traits of 
tribal initiation. These were (1) the use of the bullroarer, (2) the imper- 
sonation of spirits, (3) the ‘death and resurrection’ ceremony, and (4) the 
making of a tribal mark on the candidates. 

Since writing my original paper, I have had opportunity of personally 
investigating all of the tribes of north central California who originally 
practiced the western form of the Kuksu cult,’ and my ideas on the cultural 
connections between California and Tierra del Fuego have become ampli- 
fied. I therefore submit the following provisional theories: (1) That there 
was an archaic trait of initiation (tribal for boys and individual for girls) 
which was brought in by the Indians when they entered the New World. 
The boys’ initiation included the above mentioned traits, while the girls’ 
initiation was fundamentally based on the taboo of menstruation. The girl 

‘ Read before the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Pasadena, California, June, 1931. 

1a See Bibliography. 

? See bibliographic reference I under Schmidt. 

3 The western form of the Kuksu cult is both the simpler and the more archaic. Unlike the 

eastern Patwin form, it is comparatively free from Northwestern “possessional” ceremonies. 


lam chiefly taking the western form into account in this paper and am summarizing from my 
paper on The Western Kuksu Cult. 
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Map 1. Distribution of various religious features. 
la, Wailaki; 1b, Kato; 2a, Yuki; 2b, Huchnom; 2c, Coast Yuki; 3a, Northern Pomo; 3b, 
Central Pomo; 3c, Eastern Pomo; 3d, Southeastern Pomo; 3e, Southern Pomo; 4a, Central 
Wintun (Nomlaki); 4b, Southwestern Wintun (Patwin); 4c, Southeastern Wintun (Patwin); 
5a, Northeastern Maidu; 5b, Northwestern Maidu; 5c, Southern Maidu (Nishinam); 6a, Coast 
Miwok; 6b, Lake Miwok; 6c, Plains Miwok; 6d, Northern Miwok; 6e, Central Miwok; 6f, 
Southern Miwok; 7, Monterey Costanoan (Rumsen); 8, Esselen; 9, Playano Salinan (doubtful); 
10, Obispefio Chumash; ila, Northern Dieguefio; 11b, Southern Dieguefio; 1ic, Kamia 
(doubtful); 11d, Yuma; 11e, Halchidhoma (now Chemehuevi); 11f, Mohave; 12, Northern 
Valley Yokuts; 13a, Luisefio; 13b, Pass Cahuilla; 13c, Mountain Cahuilla; 13d, Desert Cahuilla; 
22, Cochimi; 23, Pericués; 24, Waicura; 25, Seri; 26, Yaqui; 27, Mayo; 28, Opata; 29, Tara- 
humara; 30, Aztec; 31, Maya; 32, Chibcha; 33, Uitoto; 34, Cafiari; 35, Cultured tribes of 
Ecuador; 36, Inca; 37, Chimu; 38, Panche; 39, Okaina; 40, Bora; 41, Kaua; 42, Makuschi 
and Taulipang; 43, Carib (Guiana); 44, Aruak (Guiana); 45, Ticuna; 46, Karaja; 47, Bororo; 
48, Bakarai; 49, Guarayu; 50, Yuracara; 51, Aymara; 52, Camacoco; 53, Chane; 54, Churapa; 
55, Ashluslay; 56, Lengua; 57, Araucanian; 58, Tehuelche; 59, Alakaluf; 60, Ona; 61, Yahgan. 
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was isolated and, among many other and varying traits, made use of the 
scratching stick and drinking tube. (2) That a system of masked dances 
originate.1 somewhere in or around the region of higher cultures of the 
Americas and extended its influence as far as, and no further than, north- 
central California.‘ This influence was responsible for the true Kuksu cult 
(secret society) as opposed to the old Ghost Dance religion (tribal initia- 
tion). The tribes of Tierra del Fuego acquired the use of masks in their 
tribal initiations from this source. 

I will now summarize first the religious cultures of the tribes having the 
western Kuksu religion and then the religious cultures of the tribes of 
Tierra del Fuego. Next I will point out the similarities in tribal and indi- 
vidual initiations from the northwest coast of North America to Tierra del 
Fuego. Finally, I will show how certain younger traits connected with 
secret societies arose in the regions of higher cultures of the Americas and 
spread north and south. 

Tue WESTERN Kuxksvu CuLt 
CENTRAL Coast Pomo’ 


Boys’ initiation —This was part of the old Ghost Dance religion. The 
initiators represented both ghosts and clowns. The sound of the bull- 
roarer represented the voice of the dead. The boys underwent a death and 
resurrection ceremony. No tribal mark was given. The ceremony lasted four 
days. A special house was built for the event, and women were rigorously 
excluded. All boys went through the initiation. 

Secret society—All the shamans and leading men and women belonged 
to the society. The purposes of the society were initiations and curing. The 
ceremonies lasted four days, and took place in a brush house. The central 
idea of the initiations was death and resurrection of the candidates. The 
initiations were called “cutting,” but no tribal mark was inflicted on the 
candidates. In the initiations Kuksu® and bear (Canis) were impersonated. 
Neophytes were taught the use of bullroarers. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—This was characterized by use of a men- 
strual hut, dietary restrictions, prohibition of loud conversation and obli- 
gation to employ the scratching stick. The ceremony lasted four days. 

Doctors’ school—tIncluded under Secret society, above. 


‘ T agree with Kroeber in excluding the Northwest coast from regions influenced by Cen- 
tral American culture (Kroeber, I). 

5 The religions of the Central Coast and Eastern Pomo are fully described in my Pomo 
Folkways (see Bibliography). 

® Kuksu is a localized name for the sun-moon culture hero of central California. His large 
feather headdress gives him the more widely known name of “Big Head.” 
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Mythology and sundry beliefs —Coyote made the earth. He also made 
Kuksu and Kuksu woman. The sun and the moon were identified. 


NorTHERN Pomo (SHERWOOD) 


Boys’ initiation—This was part of the old Ghost Dance religion. Only 
certain boys were admitted, and these were given religious instruction by 
the ghosts. The initiators represented both ghosts and clowns. The name of 
the ceremony symbolized death and resurrection. The boys used scratching 
sticks. Bullroarers were swung. The boys had their ears and noses pierced 
at the time of the initiation, and were symbolically marked with ashes. The 
ceremony lasted four days. The ordinary sweat-house was used, but women 
were rigorously excluded. 

Secret society.—The society existed solely for curing, and its membership 
consisted of men and women who had undergone initiation. (See above, 
under Boys’ initiation, and below, under Girls’ puberty ceremony, school, 
in this section.) Big Head and ghosts were impersonated, and the bull- 
roarer swung in curing. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—The girl was kept in the house. She was not 
allowed to eat or drink for the four days of the ceremony and had to use the 
scratching stick. A dance was performed for the girl. Finally she was 
washed, given new clothing, and a general feast was held. This was a period 
of sex license. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony (school) —Only certain girls were admitted, and 
these were given religious instruction by a ghost. The girls were given no 
food or water for four days, and they used the scratching stick. The girls 
had their ears and noses pierced at the time of the school. Men, other than 
the ghost and firemen, were excluded from the ceremony, and the girls had 
to be covered up when they went outdoors. The inmates of the school were 
below puberty age. A small sweat-house was built for the occasion. 

Doctors’ school_—Male and female outfit doctors were trained at a boys’ 
initiation or a girls’ puberty ceremony school. Sucking doctors received 
visions and afterwards were given individual instruction. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs —Big Head created the world by the power 
of the “word.’”’ Thunder Man was the father of Big Head. Thunder Man 
gave the people their arts. The moon was worshiped because of its “re- 
newal”’ value. The sun was identified with the moon. Big Head was not 
identified with the moon. He was called “‘the powerful one.” 


Kato 


Boys’ initiation.—This was part of the old Ghost Dance religion. All the 
boys went through the initiation, and women were rigorously excluded. The 
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ceremony took place in the regular sweat-house and lasted all winter. The 
chief gave instruction in the school. Ghosts and clowns were represented by 
the initiators. The bullroarer represented the voice of the ghosts. No tribal 
mark. No death and resurrection ceremony. 

Secret society —Only certain of the elder boys went through the doctors’ 
school. A few of these received visions and became sucking doctors, while 
the remainder became singing doctors. The same initiators represented both 
ghosts and clowns. Big Head was impersonated in the school. The cere- 
mony lasted all winter, and instruction was given by the chief. The pupils 
were subjected to ordeals, and were dropped from: the course if they failed 
to pass. The boys kept strict diet, and used the scratcher. The bullroarer 
was swung. The boys were given a death and resurrection ceremony by be- 
ing thrown out of the smokehole of the sweat-house. No tribal mark. 
Women were rigorously excluded from the sweat-house at the time of 
the school. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—The girl was put on a hot bed in the house. 
She was kept on a strict diet for the six days of the ceremony, and had to 
use a scratcher. At the end of this period a feast was held, and the girl was 
washed and given new clothing. This was a period of license. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony (school) —Certain girls below the age of puberty 
were admitted. A few of the girls were made sucking doctors and the re- 
mainder singing doctors. Instruction was furnished by the chief and elderly 
women doctors. No spirit impersonation. No tribal mark. No ordeals. The 
girls were put on a strict diet, and used scratching sticks. The school lasted 
six months in the sweat-house. 

Doctors’ school.—See above in this section under Secret society,and Girls’ 
puberty ceremony, school. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs Thunder Man was more powerful than 
Big Head. The human race was born from the wife of Big Head. Big Head 
gave the people their arts and customs. The moon was worshiped because 
of its ‘‘renewal” value. The sun was identified with the moon. Big Head 
(Nagaitco, Great Traveler) was identified with the moon. 

YuKI 

Boys’ initiation —This was part of the old Ghost Dance religion. All the 

boys went through the initiation, and women were rigorously excluded. The 

eremony took place in the regular sweat-house and lasted all winter. A 
teacher gave instruction in the school. Gr.sts and clowns were represented 
by the initiators. The bullroarer represented the voice of the thunder god. 
No tribal mark. The boys were given a death and resi.rrection ceremony by 
being thrown out of the smokehole of the sweat-house. 
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Secret society —Only certain of the elder boys went through the doctors’ 
school. A few of these received visions and became doctors, while the re- 
mainder became singing doctors. Big Head and the ghosts were not repre- 
sented in the school but were impersonated in cures by members of the 
Secret society (the doctors’ school graduates). The ceremony lasted all 
winter, and instruction was given by an old man. Only boys who showed ex- 
ceptional promise were permitted to graduate from the course. The boys 
kept a strict diet. The scratching stick was not mentioned. The bullroarer 
represented the voice of Big Head and Thunder Man. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—The girl was put to bed in the house for four 
days. She was kept on a strict diet and had to use a scratcher. She was made 
to dance twice a day. This ceremony and the first acorn ceremony were 
mingled together. At the conclusion of the four days a feast was held, and 
the girl was washed and given new clothing. This was a period of license. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony (school) —Nothing is known about this school 
other than its existence. 

Doctors’ school—See above in this section under Secret society and 
Girls’ puberty ceremony, school. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs —Big Head married his sister and thus 
established cohabitation. But he made the people from sticks. Big Head 
made or, according to another account, instructed Coyote to make the first 
ceremonies.’ The sun was identified with the moon. Big Head (Taikomol, 
He-who-goes-alone) was identified with the moon.* 


WAILAKI 

Boys’ initiation —None. 

Secret society —None. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—The girl was kept in the house for six, seven, 
or ten days. She was kept on a strict diet, and had to make use of a 
scratcher. She was made to dance twice a day. After the period a feast was 
held, and the girl was washed and given new clothing. The young woman 
had to refrain from meat for a year or two. 

Doctors’ school—The school lasted a year. In the spring young men and 
women went up a mountain under the guidance of elder doctors to obtain 
visions. In the winter the boys (but not the women) danced in the sweat- 
house in order to obtain guardian spirits. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs —Big Head was not impersonated. He was 


7 Kroeber, ITI, 184. 

8 Two branches of the Yuki, the Coast Yuki and the Huchnom, have been omitted from 
the present paper because their cults resembled those of the Yuki proper. The cult of the 
northern Yuki resembled that of the Wailaki. 
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supposed to have come from the north and to have taught the people their 
arts and dances. He had certain trickster attributes. The sun was identified 
with the moon. Both the moon and Big Head were called by the same name, 
Ketanagai (Night Traveler). 

EASTERN Pomo 

Boys’ initiation —This was part of the old Ghost Dance religion. The 
initiators represented ghosts and clowns. The sound of the bullroarer rep- 
resented the voice of the dead. The boys underwent ordeals and a death 
and resurrection ceremony. No tribal mark was given. The ceremony was 
in part an annual mourning ceremony, for the retu.n of the dead was a 
stressed feature of the cult. The ceremony lasted four days, and a special 
sweat-house was built for the occasion, from which women were rigorously 
excluded. 

Secret society —The head of the society was a shaman, and the society 
itself worked cures, but most of the shamans were outside of the society. 
The purposes of ihe society were ritualistic displays, health giving, and in- 
dividual initiations. The ceremony was conducted in a brush enclosure in 
the summer. The main acts were as follows: the pole climb, the rattlesnake 
dance, the bird imitation, the swinging of bullroarers in imitation of thun- 
der, and the cutting of the boys and girls as a final rite. Kuksu, a god named 
Calnis, the bear, and a god named Masan Batin were impersonated. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—The girl was kept on a hot bed in a separate 
house for four or five days. Shi: maintained a strict diet and used the scratch- 
ing stick. She had her ear lobes punched at this time. At the end of the 
period the girl was washed and given new clothing, and a small feast was 
held. At this time the young girl was instructed in the duties of woman- 
hood, including the preparation of acorn meal. 

Doctors’ school—None. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs—The Eastern Pomo believed in a high 
god called Marumda. Marumda and Kuksu together made the earth. 
Similar to the Aztec creation story, there were four cataclysms; by flood, 
fire, snow, and whirlwind. In each case mankind was destroyed and re- 
created. The sun and moon were identified.™ 


SOUTHERN Pomo 


Boys’ initiation —This was part of the old Ghost Dance religion. The 
initiators represented ghosts. Bullroarers were used. The ghosts carried 
snakes with them down from the hills. The ceremony lasted four days and 


* The complete Eastern Pomo creation story has recently been obtained from the in- 
formant Benson. It will be published shortly by J. de Angulo. 
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a special sweat-house was built for the occasion, from which women were 
rigorously excluded. 

Secret society —The dances were held four times every year in the sum 
mer, partly in the open and partly in a brush house. They had as their ob- 
ject the celebration of the ripening of the crops (acorns, manzanita berries, 
tobacco plants, and angelica), and were not connected with curing. Kuk- 
su and the bear were impersonated. Boys were initiated by a pretended 
cutting. Women were in the society, but nothing is known of their initia- 
tion. Bead sacrifices were made to the bear. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—The girl was put to bed for four days in the 
house. She was kept on a strict diet, and had to use the scratcher. While in 
the house she was sung over. At the end of the period she was taken down 
to the river and made to swim. 

Doctors’ school.—None. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs —Coyote made the earth and mankind. 
The sun was not identified with the moon. 


THe Warro? 

Boys’ initiation —The old Ghost Dance religion did not exist among the 
Wappo except in their mythology. 

Secret society —The members of the society, all males, were called doc- 
tors. They were not necessarily doctors, however, nor did the society per- 
form cures. The general purpose of the dances and the initiations was 
health giving. The ceremony was either a four or seven day affair, and was 
given in the summer in the brush house if there was sickness in the village. 
There were two ceremonies. The first consisted in the Kuksu cutting the 
boys. The second was the impersonation by a society member of both a 
ghost and a clown. He was supposed to be a dead person returned to earth. 
The women were forbidden to see the Kuksu, but allowed to look at the 
ghost. No bullroarers were swung in the ceremonies. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—The girl was kept in the house for ten days, 
for the first four of which she had to keep to her bed on a strict diet. Partial 
silence was imposed. The girl used the scratching stick. She was bathed at 
the end of the four day and the ten day period. No feast was held over her. 

Doctors’ school—None. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs Coyote was the creator. Kuksu was a 


* It is to be hoped that Dr. Paul Radin will publish presently more of his valuable material 
on the Wappo. He has told me in conversation that the Wappo had a practically complete 
couvade, and that when the man arose from his bed at this period he had to leave a stick as 
substitute. This is the only report of the complete couvade for California, but Venegas (p. 81) 
reports the custom for the tribes of Lower California. 
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god of the south and was identified with the moon in the mythology. The 
sun and the moon were identified. 
Coast Mrwox 

Boys’ initiation —This was part of the old Ghost Dance religion. The 
initiators represented wood spirits rather than ghosts of the dead. They 
also took the part of clowns. Bullroarers were believed by the women to be 
the voice of the spirits. The boys were kept on a strict diet and were thrown 
over the fire by the spirits. The ceremony lasted four days. A special sweat- 
house was built for the occasion, from which women were rigorously ex- 
cluded. 

Secret society—Three ceremonies were given by the members of the 
Secret society. The ghost (pololo) ceremony was the most esoteric, and 
could only be witnessed by members. The Kuksui and the Kilak (crazy man) 
dances were given by members in the summer in the brush house and were 
witnessed by all. Membership in the society was open to adult men and 
women upon the payment of a fee. The initiation took four days and was 
conducted in the hills. The members were called “doctors.” 

Ghost ceremony.—This was really an annual mourning ceremony, and 
was held in the sweat-house in the winter. Both men and women members 
of the society were in the sweat-house, and personified the ghosts. If a non- 
member entered the sweat-house he or she was fined and initiated into the 
society. The ceremony lasted four days. The ghosts ran down from the hills 
carrying small trees on their backs. They were mourned over by people who 
had recently lost relatives. A bullroarer ceremony was enacted. Finally all 
the members bathed in the river and feasted. 

Kuksui ceremony.—This ceremony was enacted any time of the year in 
response to a vow made by a sick person. The gods Kuksui and Calnis were 
impersonated, and likewise the bear. Sick people were cured by the imper- 
sonators. Bullroarers probably were used. 

Kilak ceremony.—This impersonation was performed in response to a 
vow made by a sick person. The dance was enacted by male members of the 
Secret society. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—During the four days of the ceremony the girl 
was kept on a hot bed, either in the house or in a shelter outside. She was 
placed on a diet, and had to use the scratching stick. At the end of the pe- 
riod the girl was washed and given new clothing and a feast. This was a 
period of sexual license. 

Doctors’ school—None. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs —Coyote was the creator. Kuksui was not 
identified with the moon. The moon and sun were not identified. 
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LAKE MIwoK 


Boys’ initiation —The old Ghost Dance was given by the members of 
the Secret society under a head man (yomta), and Kuksui was not im- 
personated. Only certain males, and no females, were brought into the 
society at about the age of ten by the yomta, and made to learn the dances.” 
The ceremony was directed against the women, was a four day affair, and 
was held in the sweat-house. The boys were put on a diet and made use 
of the scratching stick. They were subjected to ordeals, and thrown out 
of the smokehole as a death and resurrection ceremony. The initiators 
played the parts of both ghosts and clowns. 

Mourning ceremony.—The yomta had charge of the annual mourning 
ceremony, for which a pole was erected with an image on top. He also had 
charge of the annual spring ceremony, which was held when the first flowers 
blossomed (first fruits rite). The boys and girls who danced in this four-day 
ceremony carried rattlesnakes around their necks. They were not neces- 
sarily members of the Secret society. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—The girl was kept in her house for eight days. 
No hot bed. She was put on a diet, and made use of the scratching stick. 
At the end of the period she was bathed and given new clothing. 

Doctors’ school——None. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs —Coyote made the human race. The sun 
and moon were identified, and there was a moon cult. 


SOUTHEASTERN Pomo 


Boys’ initiation —This was part of the old Ghost Dance religion. The 
initiators represented ghosts and clowns. The ceremony lasted four days. 
The bullroarer was used. The boys were kept on a strict diet and used a 
scratching stick. They had to cover their heads with a blanket when they 
went outdoors to satisfy their needs." They were subjected to severe or- 
deals by the clowns. The ghosts brought down snakes from the hills, which 
were afterwards used to cure sick people. 

Secret society —Both boys and girls were initiated into the Secret so- 
ciety by means of a cutting or stabbing (death and resurrection) ceremony. 
The society gave two ceremonies,” the Big Head ceremony and the bear 
ceremony. Each of these lasted four days and took place in a brush house. 


10 The dances were considered very dangerous. The general attitude is similar to the Pat- 
win Hesi. The Patwin and the Lake Miwok are neighbors. 

1 Among all the tribes listed the girl at puberty was prohibited looking around (especially 
at the sun and moon) when outdoors. Some head covering, among the Kato a basket, was used. 
12 Thus the Southeastern Pomo had three major ceremonies similar to the Valley Patwin. 
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In the Big Head ceremony the Kuksu gathered the boys and cut them on 
the back. In the bear ceremony a bear appeared and received offerings of 
beads from a woman member of the society. The neophytes were stabbed by 
a character called Salis (Calnis among the Eastern Pomo). 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—The girl was kept in a special house for four 
days. She lay on a hot bed. She was kept on a strict diet, and made use of a 
scratching stick. No dance was held at the end of the period. 

Doctors’ school_—None. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs —Scant. 


TIERRA DEL FuEGo™ 
Ona 

Boys’ initiation—This was called Kloketen. The initiators took the 
parts of spirits and clowns." All the boys had to go through this initiation. 
The rites were directed against the women, and the initiated were not al- 
lowed to reveal the secrets under penalty of death. The leader of the cere- 
mony was the father of the oldest candidate. The Kloketen lasted for two 
or more months, and took place in a conical hut built for the purpose. In- 
struction was given the boys, and the origin story of the ceremony related 
to them. Conical masks were used in order to frighten the women. The 
masks were lifted at the beginning of the ceremony to show the boys that 
the impersonators were human. No bullroarers were used. The initiators 
were killed by one of the spirits, and came to life again. The candidates re- 
ceived scratching sticks at the beginning of the ceremony. They were sub- 
jected to silence and fasting. According to Lothrop (p. 93) the candidates 
had to prove their indifference to pain by allowing wood splinters thrust in 
their arms to burn themse'ves out against their flesh. This would have left 
permanent marks. 

Secret society——None. 

Girls’ puberty ceremony.—Not described in detail. There was an individ- 
ual ceremony for the girls which was doubtless connected with food taboos, 
as among the Yahgan. Instruction was given the girls at this time.” 


13 The comprehensive work on Tierra del Fuego by Gusinde has not, at the time of writing, 
reached final publication. My sources for the ensuing descriptions are Gusinde, I-V, Cooper, 
Koppers, and Schmidt, I and II. See Bibliography for the full citations of these works. 

4 Spirits not ghosts were impersonated in Tierra del Fuego. With the exception of doctors, 
the souls of the dead were supposed at once to ascend to the sky and not to return. Gusinde 
(I, 335) mentions impersonations of hayilan, “grotesque, clownish people, through whose hu- 
morous and clownish behaviour the people are amused.” Schmidt (I, 907) says that the clowns 
were obscene, and seemingly practiced pederasty. 

%T do not believe that the Ona originally had a common initiation for both sexes, as 
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Doctors’ school—The doctors’ school was called PeSare. The Ona had 
actual inspirational shamanism, as did the Patagonians.'* The power of the 
doctor was strongest among the Ona, weaker among the Yahgan, and weak- 
est among the Alakaluf. Among the Ona every shaman had as his guardian 
spirit the soul of a departed shaman. The guardian spirit sang through his 
medium. The neophyte doctor received instruction in the calling from an 
older member of the profession. The powerful doctors were all men, women 
doctors only attending their own sex. The school took place in a round hut, 
was for men alone, and existed for the purpose of gaining recruits for the 
profession. The neophytes fasted and sang in the hope of obtaining guard- 
ian spirits. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs——Apparently the mythology of the Ona 
was strongly influenced from original Peruvian and even Mexican sources. 
The moon (Kré) was the wife of the sun (Kren). Lothrop'’ received a 
Quetzalcoatl story concerning the coming of bearded white men. An ex- 
tinct eastern branch of the Ona, the Haush, considered the moon as a can- 
nibalistic deity.'* Probably under influence from the same sources, the Ona 
conceived of a high god called Témaukl. Like Quetzalcoatl of the Aztecs, 
Témaukl raised the heavens in order to make room for the first men.'® The 
actual culture hero was called K’enos, and it was he who made the first man 
and woman. There was likewise a brother pair of culture heroes called 
Kwanyip. Like the tribes of the Upper Amazon and the Rio Negro basin 
who practised the secret Jurupari rites”® the tribes of Tierra del Fuego had 
an origin story relating that the ritual was formerly in the hands of women, 
and later was seized by men. In common with many tribes of North and 
South America, the tribes of Tierra del Fuego had a story of the flood, and 
the transformation of human beings into animals. 


YAHGAN 


Boys’ initiation —This was called Kina. All the boys had to go through 
this ceremony in order to become tribal members. They first had to pass 


claimed by Gusinde (II, 11). Such a ceremony is lacking to South America, with the exception 
of the Yahgan and Alakaluf. Among these people sexual dichotomy in religion is weaker than 
elsewhere on the continent. 

16 Among the horse Indians of Patagonia shamanistic séances were carried on in a truly 
Siberian manner. The male shaman became possessed while in a violent convulsion. He aided 
the coming on of the seizure by beating a drum. There were no female shamans mentioned, but 
homosexual males (berdaches) dressed as women and acted the part. (Fitz-Roy, 2: 162, 163.) 

17 Lothrop, 98. 

18 Lothrop, 107. 

19 Joyce, 47. 

20 Coudreau, 2: 186 ff. (quoted in Briffault, 2: 547). 
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twice through the Ciexaus (see below under Boys’ and girls’ tribal initia- 
tion). The Kina was a milder form of initiation than the Kloketen of the 
Ona, and was supposed, both by the natives and the investigators, to have 
been derived from the latter. The initiators took the part of spirits. The 
ceremony was directed against women, and the introduction of new can- 
didates was of lesser importance than with the Ona. Certain trustworthy 
women, as well as women who had witnessed the ceremony by chance, 
were admitted to the hut, although they were not allowed to play the part 
of spirits.*" The leader of the Kina was a doctor. The ceremony among most 
of the Yahgan took place in a conical hut erected for the purpose. The lead- 
er related the origin story te the boys. Masks were used, as among the Ona, 
but they were not burnt at the end of the ceremony as among those people. 
The candidates were not subjected to rigorous ordeals and did not use 
scratching sticks. There was no bullroarer. The initiators had a death and 
resurrection ceremony as among the Ona. 

Boys’ and girls’ tribal initiation—Boys and girls were initiated in the 
same ceremony or school, the Ciexaus. The Yahgan claimed that they had 
obtained this ceremony from the Alakaluf. The school took place in a bee- 
hive hut, and lasted several months. Religious and secular instruction was 
given the candidates, who were subjected to severe diet and deprivations, 
and made use of hollow drinking tubes and scratching sticks. No masks 
were worn, but evil spirits were represented by the initiators for the purpose 
of frightening the children. Singing and dancing in the Ciexaus served to 
keep away the evil spirits. Boys were tattooed as a tribal mark.” The initi- 
ators underwent a death and resurrection ceremony. At the end of the period 
of instruction, the novices were presented with baskets, hollow bones for 
drawing up water, and scratching sticks. At the same time, the candidates 
were given flat, painted slabs of wood. Gusinde states* that no explanation 
was given for this utensil. 

Secret societies —None. 
Girls’ puberty ceremony.*—The first menstruation was called tuori, and 
subsequent menstruations sappa (blood). Bridges writes that the ceremony 


*t Kroeber (II, 216) reports that in central California among the Coast Yuki aged women 
(i.e., past menopause) were admitted to the boys’ tribal initiation. 

#2 Gusinde has kindly called my attention to the fact that I committed an error in my paper 
on Tribal Initiations and Secret Societies, p. 280. No new names were given the candidates, nor 
were they taboo after the ceremony. (Gusinde, IT, 10.) 

TI, 10. 

* Gusinde evidently does not realize the importance of this ceremony, nor its relation to 
the tribal ceremonies of both girls and boys. He has not as yet furnished a description. My 
data were obtained from Bridges (II, 174) and Hahn (p. 805). 
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of the first menstruation was celebrated by the parents in the home. It was 
a four-day affair; the girl was obliged to conduct herself with gentleness, 
and to abstain from certain foods. Soon after she married. 

Doctors’ school—The doctors’ school took place in a round hut, like that 
used for the Kina. The school was called Léima yékamuS. Like the Kina 
ceremony, the school was believed by the natives and by Gusinde to have 
come from the Ona. The school was open to men only, it lasted several 
months, and the candidates were put on a severe diet for the purpose of in- 
ducing them to dream. They sucked up their scanty allowance of water 
through a drinking tube. No instruction in the art of healing was given in 
the school. This was acquired later under individual instructors. Certain 
tricks of the trade were taught in the school, and Bridges once observed a 
Yahgan doctor dancing on hot coals.” 

The doctors among the Yahgan were seers and not inspirational sha- 
mans. Any man or woman who received a dream or vision could become a 
doctor if he or she wished to. The doctors were able to see and talk to their 
guardian spirits, who were the ghosts of dead medicine-men. An inner call 
was necessary to become a doctor: a man who had attended the school and 
yet failed to receive such a call was not considered a full fledged doctor. The 
doctors among the Yahgan were not so powerful as among the Ona. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs——The moon woman was married to the 
rainbow, who was the brother of the sun. The high god was called Watau- 
inewa, from the root uata, old, very old. There was no story of a first man 
and culture hero, as K’enos of the Ona, but the twin culture heroes ap- 
peared. They were called Yoaloch, and had an elder sister. They were the 
first people and the culture bringers. The Yahgan, like the Ona, had the 
story of the stealing of the rites of initiation by the men from the women, 
and the transformation of the latter into animals. There was record of three 
world cataclysms: a glaciation, a world conflagration, and a flood. 


25 T, 221-241 (quoted in Cooper, 160). Fire walking was practiced among the ancient Maya. 
Joyce (p. 265) writes “to avoid disaster, ceremonies in honor of the gods included a dance 
around a huge fire, across which, when reduced to glowing ashes, the worshippers ran with 
bare feet.”” Gann adds (p. 183) that “the high priest was able to walk over burning embers 
barefoot and dressed in a long white dress made of tree bark. As soon as the priest had crossed, 
all the men began to run and dance across the embers.”” Among the Dieguejfio, Luisejio, and 
Cahuilla of California the male doctors formerly walked over hot coals (Waterman, 8: 284; 
Du Bois, I, 81; Hooper, 346). Among the Arapaho the ceremonies of the third day of the Crazy 
Dance were concluded with a spectacular dance through the fire with bare feet. (Kroeber, IV, 
190). 
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ALAKALUF 


Boys’ initiation—This was called Yintihaua. All the boys of the tribe 
went through this ceremony after they had passed through the K’al’ak’ai 
(boys’ and girls’ tribal initiation). These rites were said by the Alakaluf to 
have come to them from the Yahgan. The ceremony still was directed 
against women, but the original significance had become so greatly lessened 
that women were allowed to take part in the closing acts. The sole purpose 
of the ceremony appeared to have been that of frightening the women. 
The neophytes played no special part. They were made acquainted with the 
nature of the spirits, and were sworn to secrecy. The women, however, had 
no great faith in the genuineness of the spirits impersonated. Among the 
southern Alakaluf the ceremony took place in a round hut, elsewhere in a 
beehive-shaped hut. Bark masks were used. The general nature of the rites 
was the same as among the Ona and Yahgan. 

Boys’ and girls’ tribal initiation—Boys and girls were initiated in the 
same ceremony or school, the K’al’ak’ai. Schmidt writes that this cor- 
responded in all important points to the Ciexaus of the Yahgan. The cere- 
mony lasted for two or three months and took place in a beehive or round 
hut. Religious and secular instruction was given the candidates. As among 
the Yahgan all instruction was supposed to be under the mandate of the 
high god. The ceremony was directed by an elderly experienced man. The 
school ended with a feast in which the women took part. 

It remains an open question as to whether or not the Alakaluf at one 
time had a tribal mark in connection with their initiations. Gusinde®’ de- 
nies any form of bodily mutilation among these people, even tattooing. He 
noticed, however, that a significant number of adult Alakaluf had one or 
more incisor teeth missing. He claims that in every case this was caused by 
mishap or a fight with the whites.”* 


1,977, 

7 TIT, 548. 

%8 Fitz-Roy (2: 197) first noted this peculiarity among the Alakaluf. Three of the natives in 
a canoe each lacked an upper incisor. Skottsberg (p. 252) observed that when teeth were miss- 
ing among the Alakaluf it was usually among women, and then it was the upper incisors that 
were missing. He attributed this loss to accident or the nature of women’s work, as chewing on 
hard hides. Schmidt (II, 1038) has noted that knocking out of teeth is rare in South America. 
Where the custom occurs, it is done as an initiation rite, and it is certain of the incisors which 
are knocked out. This was true of the Paresi, an Arawak tribe of Brazil, of the Huankavilka on 
the west coast of Ecuador, and of the Guayakil, a tribe of Peru. Nordenskidld (lecture) men- 
tioned the custom for the Cueva of Panama. McGee (p. 169) found that the female Seri had 
their medial superior incisors knocked out. Kroeber visited the Seri, but no longer found a 
trace of this custom. : 
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Secret society —None. 

Girls’ puberty rites —Probably present, but not reported. 

Doctors’ school—None. The doctors appeared to have been entirely 
male. They were individually instructed in the art of dreaming. Any old 
man could be a doctor, since an inner call was not necessary. Gusinde?® be- 
lieves that the stress laid on the youths’ initiation among the Alakaluf 
pushed the men’s initiation and shamanism to the background in the cul- 
ture. 

Mythology and sundry beliefs —The high god concept was most devel- 
oped among the Alakaluf. This Supreme Being was called X’ol’as (star). 
The stars were his eyes at night (and the sun in the daytime?). The human 
souls came from X’ol’as, and returned to X’ol’as. This god created the earth 
and mankind. Two brothers, Yalok and Eksis, were the culture heroes, and 
the human race descended from them. The moon was thought to be the 
wife of the sun, as among the Ona. 


TRIBAL INITIATION 


In my previous paper*® I have shown how the traits of tribal initiation 
for boys and individual initiation for girls can be traced from the North- 
west coast through to the Jimsonweed cult of southern California. Since 
then Kaj Birket-Smith has published a most interesting article giving the 
distribution of the drinking tube in North and South America. It appears 
that, unlike the scratching stick, the drinking tube is associated with pu- 
berty rites solely in the New World. Smith writes as follows: 


Whereas among the Eskimos it [the drinking tube] is an ordinary article of use, 
it assumes a ritual character as soon as we leave this people. On the North Pacific 
coast and the northwestern plateaus it is employed in the puberty rites of the girls, 
during which their lips must not come into direct contact with water. In this manner 
it is used by the following tribes: Tlingit, Tsimshian, K wakiutl, Tahltan, Carrier, 
Babine, Chilkotin, Thompson River Indians, Lillooet, and Shuswap. It is also part 
of these puberty ceremonies that the girl must not see the sun, for which reason they 
sometimes wear an eyeshade: nor are they allowed to scratch their heads with the 
fingers, but have to use a head scratcher. It is a characteristic fact that both eye- 
shades and scratching sticks are ordinary implements of use among the Eskimos. 


The distribution of the drinking tube is such that one may hazard the 
guess that its original use everywhere in North and South America was in 

Ti, 11. 

3° Loeb, ITI. 

3 Pp. 31, 32. A map showing the distribution of the sucking tube in North America is given 
on page 33. 
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connection with girls’ puberty rites. Outside of the Northwest area, how- 
ever, the drinking tube in connection with girls’ initiation rites has been 
described for only two peoples, the Navaho and the Yahgan. 

Outside of California, the scratching stick was commonly associated 
with girls’ puberty ceremonies in North America. This was also the case in 
the schools of Tierra del Fuego, and perhaps was the case for the girls’ in- 
dividual puberty ceremonies among these peoples. Among the Makuschi on 
the Rio Branco, British Guiana, a girl at the time of her first menstruation 
made use of a scratching stick. Both parents were under the same restric- 
tion after the birth of a child, and among the neighboring Taulipdng the 
survivors of a dead person used a similar utensil.” 

A distinguishing feature of the girls’ puberty rites in the northern sec- 
tion of California was the use of a deerhoof rattle.** Nordenskidld has al- 
ready pointed out that a similar utensil was used at the girls’ puberty ritual 
in the Gran Chaco and also perhaps among the Araucanians.™ 

Beginning at the strait of Magellan, I have been able to obtain infor- 
mation on the following initiations, tribal and individual. Gusinde® while 
stopping at a Tehuelche camp on the eastern side of the Andes and on the 
heights of the Rio Gallegos discovered a men’s tribal initiation called, as 
among the Ona, Kloketen. This was held in a typical Patagonian tent, cov- 
ered with sewn guanaco hides. In place of bark masks feather dceorations 
were used, especially rhea (ostrich) feathers. These served as masks, for 
they hid the faces of the wearers. It appears probable that these same 
Tehuelche had an individual ceremony for girls. Outes, in writing about the 
Patagonians in general, said that when girls arrived at the period of their 
first menstruation they were subjected to a special ceremony which was 
deemed essential for the health of all the clan members, and which con- 
sisted in a series of ablutions and exorcisms. Only the immediate elders and 
the shaman of the family group supervised the ceremony.*® 

Among the Araucanians of Chile there were no masked dances. No ini- 
tiation rites existed for either boys or girls. There were formerly three 
classes of doctors among these people: the huecuvuye (sorcerer), the dun- 
guve (diviner), and the machi (witch doctor or exorcist). The sorcerers acted 
as priests, taking charge of ceremonies and sacrifices. They wore women’s 
clothing. They were not inspired by the huecuvus, or spirits, but were in 


* Koch-Griinberg, 129, 130. 

% Kroeber, I, chart, 864. 

% T, 314. The Lengua of the Gran Chaco had this trait (Grubb, 178). 
% 373. 

% Outes, 261. 
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communication with them. To enter the caste of huecuvuye a long appren- 
ticeship was necessary, terminating in a mysterious initiation ceremony 
(undescribed). The diviners were true seers, in communication with spirits. 
They were always male. At the present day only the machi have survived. 
They are medicine-men, seers, and exorcists. The profession is common to 
both sexes, the learner graduating after a long apprenticeship to some well 
established machi. Among their medical utensils are clysters of bladder and 
bone tube. Their chief instruments are skin drums. Pederasty is common 
among the members of this profession.*” 

It was probably not by way of Chile, but via the Gran Chaco that masks 
became one of the features of tribal initiation. Grubb noted that among the 
Lengua Indians the Kyaiya dance was exactly similar to a Yahgan dance. 
At the time of a girl’s first menstruation among the Lengua, the boys dressed 
in rhea plumes, and wore masks to represent evil spirits. They ran in and 
out among the crowd until driven away, jingling bunches of deer hoofs. The 
puberty ceremony for boys existed, but was not described by the author.** 
Both the early Catholic missionary Dobritzhoffer and Grubb noted evi- 
dences of early contact between the Peruvians and the peoples of the Gran 
Chaco. These similarities consisted in pottery and weaving designs, the ex- 
tension of the ears, and the veneration of the moon and the Pleiades.*® 

Among the Ashluslay of Paraguay a girl’s first menstruation was cele- 
brated with a dance. Men and women danced around the girl, who had her 
face covered. The dancers wore no masks, but carried deerhoof rattles in 
their hands.*® During her first menstruation, among the Chané of Bolivia, 
the girl was shut up in a compartment of her house. Her hair was cut, and 
she was not allowed to go outside until it was half-grown. She was held 
to a diet between the first and second menstruation.“ The Yuracara of 
Bolivia treated the young woman with brutality. She was shut up in her 
cabin for four days. Then her hair was cut off, and her arms and legs were 
riddled with a sharp bone. For five or six months afterwards the girl 
had to keep her head covered with bark, and refrain from speaking to 
men.” 

Initiation of both sexes seems to have been the rule among the Tupi and 
Carib. The general purpose was first to subject the candidate to severe or- 


? Latcham, 351, 352. 

38 Grubb, 178. 

39 Dobritzhoffer, 28, 94; Grubb, 50. 
Nordenskidld, ITI, 74. 

Nordenskidld, ITT, 210. 

Karsten, I, 163. 
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deals in order to test his or her fitness for marriage, and secondly to give the 
candidate a tribal mark. Thus among a Tupi tribe of Brazil, the Guarayus, 
“the girl was scarified on the breast with an agouti tooth and tattooed. The 
operation was performed by the sorcerer, and the marks were regarded as 
outward signs that the girl was marriageable.” “The Carib, on the same 
occasion, cut off the hair of the girl with a sharp fish bone; thereupon she 
was placed on a flat stone and her flesh was scarified with sharp agoriti 
teeth from the top of the shoulders down to the back. . . . Ashes were more- 
over put into the wounds, so that the scars never disappeared.’””“ 

Roth, in describing the puberty ceremonies of the Carib and Arawak of 
British Guiana, says: 

In many of the tribes . .. the young people of both sexes cannot enter into per- 
manent sexual partnership until they have successfully undergone the puberty or- 
deals; in others, the betrothal or perhaps even the consummation of the marriage 
follows as a direct consequence of such ordeals. Marriage customs and puberty 
rites are more or less identical. 

The puberty ordeals include (a) more or less rigid fasting, combined with (b) ex- 
posure to the bites of ants, etc., (c) severe scarification, or (d) sound flogging—all to 
be borne without visible signs of suffering.” 


The intermingling of the two ideas of giving a tribal mark and in- 
flicting an ordeal is well illustrated among the Carib of the Pomeroon, ob- 
served by Schomburgk. After the girl had been scarified from shoulder to 
to shoulder, and had deep gashes cut down her back, red pepper was rubbed 
into the wounds.” 

In spite, however, of the emphasis which the Carib and Arawak placed 
upon puberty ordeals, the girl at this period was also treated as “unclean” 
as among most American Indians. Roth writes: 


What may be regarded as remaining puberty ordeals to which the young girl has to 
submit at her first menstruation, and to a minor degree at all her subsequent ones, 
are certain procedures connected with her isolation, with water, fire, cooking, and 
cooking apparatus, and with the hair. In the “old days” of the Pomeroon Arawaks, 
the girl would remain with her mother in a separate lodge, or in a specially con- 
structed compartment of the house.‘ 


Koch-Griinberg in describing the initiation ordeals of the Carib and 
Arawak between the Rio Branco and the southern branch of the Orinoco 


Karsten, loc. cit. 
“ Karsten, loc. cit. 
Roth, 308. 

Schomburgk, 431. 
Roth, 311. 
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gives very much the same material as that found by Im Thurm and Roth for 
the coastal peoples. According to Koch-Griinberg, while girls were always 
initiated individually, several boys were always submitted to the puberty 
ordeals together.** The Island Carib also are reported to have practiced 
severities (probably whipping and scarification) on boys as a puberty cere- 
mony.*® 

Among the tribes of northeast Peru investigated by Tessmann, the girls 
were usually secluded at puberty, but neither boys nor girls were subjected 
to ordeals.5® Among the Uitoto, however, both sexes had their bodies paint- 
ed at this time,®' while the Jivaro had an initiation feast for boys called 
kustipani, in which the youths were induced to obtain visions by drinking 
the drug maikava. Until the boys had gone through this cppmeny they were 
not allowed to marry.® 

Puberty ceremonies survived for both boys and girls among the Incas 
of Peru. There was a ceremony for boys of the noble class called Huara- 
chicu. These youths were admitted into a sort of chivalrous order by fast- 
ing, being flogged, and submitting to other tests of their self control. The 
candidates also received moral training, and finally each had his ears 
pierced by an Inca as a mark of distinction.™ Girls, when they were of age, 
had to undergo a ceremony called Quicuchica. They fasted for three days, 
and on the fourth they were washed and given a new dress. The relatives 
then came with gifts, and the young woman received the name which she 
was to bear for the remainder of her life.** 

The ancient Maya of Yucatan had a puberty ceremony for boys and 
girls, who, however, were initiated or baptized separately. This ceremony 
was called “zihil” which means “‘rebirth,”’ and took place when the children 
were about twelve years of age. The neophytes were confessed and sprinkled 
with water by the priest. A special star ornament worn on the forehead of 
boys was cut by the priest, and the mothers removed from the girls the 
shell which each had worn from childhood in front of her sexual organs. The 
boys were now regarded as men, and the girls were open to betrothal. A 
general feast followed.© 


127. 

* Byan, 1: 38. 

50 Tessmann, kartogramm 32. 

Lecture notes of E. Nordenskidld. 
52 Karsten, I, 51. 

53 Joyce, 112-114. 

Markham, 135, 136. 

5° Thompson, IT, 72; Gann and Thompson, 139; Joyce, 270. 
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A curious survival of the death and resurrection ceremony is to be found 
in the Quiche epic of the Twin Brothers. This is the more noteworthy, 
since, in spite of the importance attached to the moon in practically the 
whole of South American mythology, I have not been able to find a single 
example of a death and resurrection ceremony between California and 
Tierra del Fuego. 

Among the Aztec puberty ceremonies were probably almost entirely 
lacking. A vestige may be observed in the custom of granting insignia to 
boys for the capture of prisoners in war. After a boy had captured his 
first enemy he was allowed to remove the lock of hair which he wore at the 
back of his neck as a sign of his novitiate.5” Both the bullroarer® and the 
drinking tube, however, were known to the Aztec, the latter as a religious 
utensil.*® The Huaxtec had noted magical priests who performed leger- 
demain. One of their tricks was “the dismemberment and resurrection of 
the conjurer himself.’’®° 

Tribal initiations for boys and puberty ceremonies for girls were again 
prominent in Lower California among the Cochimi." In southern Cali- 
fornia the Jimsonweed cult altered the form of these ceremonies to a cer- 
tain extent,” but in the primitive culture of the Kuksu cult area we again 
find initiations similar to Tierra del Fuego. 


MASKED DANCES, OR SECRET SOCIETIES 
NortH AMERICA 


In my paper on Tribal Initiations and Secret Societies, I still believed 
tribal initiations to be a widespread trait throughout the world which had 
been diffused from one center and that secret societies had probably arisen 
from foci of independent origin, developing, however, out of tribal initia- 
tion.™ Recent field work in North and South America has led me to alter 


%¢ The twins showed their magical powers by killing themselves. Their bones were ground 
down and thrown into the water. They reappeared as fishes and subsequently as old men. In 
this disguise they killed and resurrected each other, arousing the curiosity of the Xibalbans, 
who also wished to experience the sensations of death and resurrection. The twins consented 
and killed the two leaders of Xibalba, refusing afterwards to restore them to life (Das Popul 
Wuh, 60). 

57 Joyce, 123. 

58 Thompson, I, 102. 

5° Birket-Smith, 35. 

8 Joyce, 97. 

See Appendix. 

® For the Jimsonweed cult for the Luisefio and Dieguefio cf. Loeb, III, 270. 

P. 286. 
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this interpretation and I now believe that there was but one archaic focus of 
origin for secret societies in the New World and that this focus was either at 
or near what later became the centers of higher civilizations in the New 
World.™ 

In describing the nature of masked dances among the peoples of higher 
cultures in the New World, and the evidences of their diffusion north and 
south, I am mentioning other features of religious culture which appear to 
have traveled with these dances as a religious complex. These features in- 
clude: the belief in a high god, a creation story of emergence from under the 
earth, or the story of periodic destructions and re-creations, the Quetzal- 
coatl culture hero myth, sun and moon worship, and fire walking.® Certain 
features extended from the Maya north, but not south. These included 
color symbolism in connection with directions, the pole climb, the rattle- 
snake dance, the feathered serpent, and the new fire ceremony.® 

In presenting these few distributions I am fully aware that I am adding 
but little to the elaborate proofs concerning the processes of culture growth 
in the New World as already furnished by many better equipped Ameri- 
canists.” 

While the Maya religion is the source (via the Toltec) of Aztec prac- 
tices, but little is known from this older region. Thompson found masked 
dances (including the deer dance) among the present-day Maya of British 
Honduras. He stated that the dances were ancient, and that the wooden 
masks used bore striking resemblance to the masked deities of the ancient 
empire.** 

Quetzalcoatl was called Kukulcan by the Maya. This name had the 
same significance as among the Aztec, that of ‘‘feathered serpent.” Gann 
believes, however, that the feathered serpent was probably the guise under 
which the planet Venus was worshiped, at least in early times.®* The Maya 
had vestal virgins, who lived in a convent under a mother superior, and who 
guarded the sacred fire.”° There was an elaborate new fire ceremony on New 
Year’s, which included stilt walking and the fire dance. The priests wore 


The question of the original focus for the societies of the Northwest coast I must leave 
aside in the present paper. I hope to deal with this subject in the future, however. 

6 ] have already dealt with this trait on p. 530 (fn. 25). 

© The new fire ceremony was also found in Pera. 

8? Including H. J. Spinden, A. L. Kroeber, and P. Radin. 

68 Thompson, I, 102. 

6° Gann and Thompson, 136. 
7° Gann and Thompson, 131. 
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masks on this occasion.” Like the Aztec, the Maya and cognate tribes be- 
lieved that more than one creation had taken place, and there was a tradi- 
tion of a great deluge, in which those who did not perish turned to monkeys. 
The creating gods made the earth by the power of the word.” The four 
world directions were associated with the colors yellow, red, white, and 
black.”* The moon was considered feminine, and, according to legend, was 
the wife of the sun.” 

Only a few points in the Aztec religion can be mentioned in brief. Tez- 
catlipoca was an all-powerful god of the Nahua-speaking tribes. A smoking 
mirror was his special sign, aud in it he was supposed to see all that was oc- 
curring on earth, for one of his main functions was the distribution of re- 
wards and punishments.” The Aztec also believed in a supreme, but otiose 
deity, called Teotl.”* The sun and the moon were deified under the names of 
Tonathiu and Meztli, respectively.” Besides the elaborate use of masks in 
connection with the services of the gods, Acosta has mentioned an actual 
drama, performed in Cholula. This was presented on a stage erected on the 
lower step of a temple. It was given in honor of the god Quetzalcoatl. When 
the plebeians danced they muffled themselves in disguises, of papyrus, of 
skins, and of feathers, representing animals. The actors also presented 
scenes of buffoonery.”* The new fire ceremony took place once in fifty-two 
years only. It was believed that the old sun died, and a new luminary took 
its place.”® At a special festival called Atamalqualiztli, which took place 
every eight years, the dancers performed in animal disguises, and certain of 
the men picked up frogs and snakes from a tank of water, and danced with 
them in their teeth.*° 

On the tenth month of the Aztec cale dar a festival was held in honor of 
Xiuhtecutli, in which victims were halt roasted in a fire before being sac- 
rificed. A feature of the proceedings was the erection of a lofty pole, sur- 
mounted by a figure of the god made of flour-paste, and the final ceremony 


7 Gann and Thompson, 144; Joyce, 265. The use of stilts in North and South America has 
been fully described by Lindblom (work cited in Bibliography). So far as known, stilts were 
used only in masked dances of the New World among the ancient Maya. 

7 Popul Wuh, 4. 

78 Gann and Thompson, 120. 

™ Gann and Thompson, 127. 

% Joyce, 42. 

Biart, 109. 

7 Biart, 117. 

78 Biart, 306. 

79 Spence, 303. 

8° Joyce, 73. 
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consisted in a contest on the part of the young men to swarm up the pole 
and reach the figure, the victor being entitled to certain rewards and in- 
signia.* 

In the Aztec cosmology, Mictlan, the underworld, consisted of nine 
spheres. Above were thirteen heavens. In the eighth of these were the gods. 
Teot] or Tonacatecutli and his spouse lived in the highest, or thirteenth 
heaven. While the migration story of the Aztec derived their original home 
from seven caves, the creation stories assign four catyclysms and re-crea- 
tions. Each age was thought to have been under a different sun. According to 
the Codex Vaticanus there first came a flood, and the semi-humans of the 
time were changed to fish. Next came violent winds, and man was changed 
to apes. Then a universal fire, and finally famine. According to the Calendar 
Stone, the catyclysms were: jaguars, hurricane, fire, and flood.™ 

But little is left of ancient cults among the present-day Indians of Mex- 
ico. The Yaqui and Mayo of Sonora, however, have preserved the custom of 
giving masked dances at the chief Christian festivals. The dances are held 
in the open and women look on, but take no part in the performance. The 
headdresses represent various animals, including the antelope or deer, the 
fox, coyote, and rabbit. Certain of the performers act as clowns.™ Sun and 
moon worship was recorded for the natives of northern Sonora. Among the 
Opata, both the sun and moon were considered divinites, and there was a 
dance for the new moon.* The sun and moon were the chief divinities of the 
Tarahumare, the sun being the protector of the males and the moon of the 
females. A dance called Yumari was held in honor of the moon, and the sun 
was appealed to for good crops.®’ The Seri still practice a puberty ceremony 
for girls, and each night for four nights men and women dance around the 
young woman. The Seri also have a Quetzalcoat] myth, which was told as 
follows: 


Antiso’ma (= Montezuma?) is the size of a child, has a beard, a golden staff, 
white clothes inside and black outside. He lives in a cave. Once he tried to take a 


81 Sahagun, bk. 11, chap. 29. (Quoted in abstract in Joyce, 69, and Spence, 27 -.) 

82 Joyce, 55. 

83 Spence, 38 ff. The Yuma creation story serves as a geographical mid-point between the 
Eastern Pomo and the Aztec. There was first a flood, then a world fire. The people were saved 
by being covered with snow (in tropical Yuma!). (See Harrington, 328-336.) 

* Bogan, 19, 22, 30, 46. 

% T am indebted to Dr. Ralph Beals for my source information on Sonora. 

% Documentos, 3: 628. 

87 Basauri, 44, 47, 48, 68. 
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young man away with him in order to dress him nicely. Later the young man’s rela- 
tives went with him to find Antiso’ma again, but could not.** 


Kroeber believes that Montezuma legends of similar nature are wide- 
spread in northern Mexico, and he states that they are common to the 
Pueblo.*® In Lower California the early Jesuit missionaries recorded masked 
dances, including what I have taken to be an impersonation of the culture 
hero Quetzalcoatl.*° 

I have already presented a summary of the masked dances and tribal 
initiations of the Pueblo.” Certain of the traits mentioned in the present 
paper are of course to be found in this region. Ehrenreich has shown that 
the emergence myth is strongly developed among all the Pueblo tribes. In 
place of the Quetzalcoatl story, the twin heroes are prominent.” The new 
fire rites at Walpi were witnessed by Fewkes, who wrote: 


In a general way it may be said that the Walpi New-fire rites are to be regarded 
as fire worship, but more specifically as sun and germination worship, all of which are 
intimately connected. 


The same or similar rites are enacted at Zufii, Jemez, and among the 
Rio Grande Pueblo.” 

The Natchez have ever been famous as an example of Mexican influence. 
According to Charlevoix, the greater part of the nations of Louisiana had 
formerly their temples, as well as the Natchez, and in all these temples 
there was a perpetual fire. The high god belief among the Natchez was pe- 
culiarly elevated, for He created all things including intermediate spirits. 
The Natchez culture hero and his wife were sun gods who came to teach 
man. They were not impersonated in any cult, however.™ 

The new fire ceremony went east to the Creek, and Yuchi,” while color 


*8 Kroeber, V, 14, 15. 

8° Personal information. 

% See Appendix. 

Loeb, IIT. 

% Ehrenreich, 32, 44 fi. 

% Fewkes, 80-138. 

* Swanton, II, 166-169. It is peculiar that although Quetzalcoatl was not a solar or lunar 
divinity in the regions of higher cultures, the culture hero on the periphery of these regions 
appears to be either connected with or descended from the sun or the moon. This may be con- 
sidered a secondary association. Thus Kuksu of California is often a lunar figure. It may also 
be observed that whereas Quetzalcoatl had no wife, in regions such as central California and 
among the Natchez where the human race is thought to have descended from the hero a wife is 
furnished by the myth makers. 

% Swanton, I, 551. 
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symbolism in connection with directions extended east to the Yuchi,” 
north to the southern Sioux, and in California to the Dieguefio.®” 

In southern California there were no masked dances, and the culture 
hero ‘‘dying god”’ Wiyot was not impersonated. There seems to be no ques- 
tion but that Wiyot and the moon were identified among the Luisefio and 
the Dieguefio. Du Bois has already pointed this out for the Luisefio, for at 
the moon ceremony among these people “‘they sang Wy-ot, Wy-ot. The 
dances were to please the moon and prevent his waning.’’** At the “Sick 
Moon” ceremony of the Dieguefio the people bathed and had foot races “‘to 
please the moon and make him glad.” The belief was that “if they sang and 
made a noise and laughed down here on earth, the moon would grow cheer- 
ful and get well and large again.’’®® 

Unfortunately but little as yet has been published on the Chumash re- 
ligion. According to Mason, the early writers claimed that the Chumash as 
well as the Costanoan and Esselen were sun worshipers.'°? Among the 
Salinan Kuksui and his wife were said to have been impersonated. The Cos- 
tanoans had a dance and seed offerings to the sun at the winter solstice, but 
it is not certain that this was part of the Kuksu cult.!% 

Among the tribes having the Western Kuksu cult there was no new fire 
ceremony for the purpose of rejuvenating the sun. Instead among the Kato 
fire was thrown at the new moon.'™ Certain of the Pomo branches also 
had new moon ceremonials, as well as the Huchnom. Big Head was identi- 
fied with the moon among the Kato, Huchnom, Yuki, and Wailaki. 

In 1926 I wrote: 


The more obvious Pueblo traits to be found among the Pomo are: the sacrifices 
of meal, the use of the ‘“‘pole-climb,” and the rattlesnake ceremony.!™ 


In my field work of 1930 I found that the Lake Miwok had 2 rattlesnake 
dance and that they used a pole with an image on top in their mourning 
ceremony. Thus the distribution of the pole ceremony includes Taos, the 
Luisefio, the Central Sierra Miwok, the Lake Miwok, and the Evstern Pomo. 
The snake dance was enacted by the Hopi, the Yokuts, the Lake Miwok, 


% Speck, 105. 

%7 Waterman, 332 ff. 

% Du Bois, II, 185. 

*9 Waterman, 328. 

100 Mason, 182. 

10. Kroeber, IT, 471. 

102 Among the Kato individual families made “new fires” in case of epidemic in the village. 
This of course had nothing to do with a sun or moon cult. 

18 Loeb, I, 399. 
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and the Eastern Pomo. The feathered serpent (Bagil) was much feared by 
the Pomo women. Likewise among the Kato the women were taught to 
fear Cusnes, a giant snake equipped with horns and feathers. 

Now this paper has demonstrated the fact that while a new fire cere- 
mony, meal sacrifice, the pole climb, the rattlesnake ceremony, and the 
feathered serpent are traits held in common by the Pueblo and central 
California, the original source of both cultures must be sought in the Maya- 
Aztecan region. 

Finally, I wish to correct my statement of 1926, that 


the Kuksu religion and the Creator concept are peculiar to North Central Cali- 
fornia culture. 


Both of these are common to central California and Lower California, with 
their ultimate source in the Maya-Aztec region.'™ I no longer believe that 
the original conception of Coyote split into Marumda (the high god) + Coy- 
ote, but rather that Coyote was the original trickster creator, and that Mar- 
umda was brought into the region as part of the Kuksu religion.’ It can 
hardly be denied that the Eastern Pomo creation story is Aztecan. Why 
then should the creation story be foreign, and the creator indigenous? 


SoutH AMERICA 


The Chibcha are said to have entered Colombia from the north. Their 
religion included temples, a school of priests, human sacrifices to the sun, 
sun and moon worship, a high god who was the creator, and the coming of a 
culture hero. Joyce writes: 


The next feature of Chibcha mythological history is one common to all the cul- 
tured peoples of Central and South America, namely, the arrival of a white culture- 
hero who gave the people laws and instructed them in arts and industries. Such is the 
Quetzalcoatl of the Nahua, the Uiracocha of the Peruvians, and the Tsuma of 
Venezuela. 


This culture hero was known to the Chibcha as Bochica, Nemterequeteba, 
and Xue. His worship was universal in Chibcha territory and many temples 
were raised to him.!® According to Restrepo, the Supreme Being among the 
Chibcha was called Chiminigagua. He had no idols and no cult. The people 


1% Pomo Folkways, 399. 

1% Kroeber has pointed out that Lower California was not the direct path of diffusion from 
the Aztec, but that the culture there probably was a survival of an archaic Southwestern 
form (see bibliographic reference VI). 

1% Pomo Folkways, 300. 

107 Joyce, 12. 
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worshiped the orbs he created; the sun, and the moon, the wife and com- 
panion of the sun.}%* 

In Ecuador religious beliefs and practices were similar to those of Co- 
lombia. The sun and the moon were both worshiped in the highlands as the 
official cult, and the moon alone was worshiped on the coast, as among the 
Cafiari. Joyce believes that sun worship was introduced on the coast by the 
Inca,! 

Many, if not most, of the Peruvian tribes worshiped supreme creator 
gods, and these figures became identified when the cults came into contact. 
Uiracocha was the name of the god worshiped by the rulers of the pre-Inca 
empire who came from the Callao, and this god held a superior position in 
the Inca Empire to the sun and moon (brother and sister, husband and 
wife), the objects of his creation. This god also was said to have held power 
over thunder and lightning. He carved man from clay or stone, and then 
let the various tribes emerge from caves. The creator and the culture hero 
concept were merged among the Peruvians, for, after the creation, Uira- 
cocha traveled northward through the country in the guise of an elderly 
man with a long beard and performed various miracles with the aid of a 
magic staff, finally disappearing over the sea. The Peruvians also had the 
story of the brother culture heroes, for the Inca family was said to have 
been initiated by two children of the sun, in this case brother and sister, 
Manco Capac and Mama Oello. These first rulers instructed the people in 
all of their arts." 

The Inca had a new fire ceremony which lasted nine days and took 
place in June. The fire was kindled from a concave pyrites mirror, and torch- 
es obtained from the sacred flames were carried to the temples and con- 
vents. In the latter places the sacred fire was carefully guarded by virgins 
until the ensuing year." 

It appears unquestionable that the ancient Peruvians had masked 
dances. These dances seem to have beew preserved into an advanced cul- 
ture from very ancient times. Joyce has summed up all the information to 
be had on the subject. 


Where the huaca (natural object worshipped) was an animal, the descendants, 
especially on the coast, seem to have worn costumes representing the supernatural 
ancestor at stated festivals, and many of the vase-paintings appear to represent the 
dances which took place on such occasions. Here we have men clad in masks and 

108 Restrepo, 32-44. 

109 P. 66. 

110 Markham, 59; Joyce, 150; Prescott, 31. 
it Joyce, 43. 
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dresses to represent deer, foxes, scorpions, bats, owls, condors, falcons, pelicans, 
lobsters, crabs and fish. Some of these designs may have represented the huaca itself, 
combining its human and animal aspects, but Garcilasso states that, at the great 
festival of the Sun at Cuzco, the various deputations from the provinces appeared 
clad in the costumes of the animals from which they claimed descent." 


As in North America, the cult of the moon was diffused further than the 
cult of the sun. It may be that people, originally, at least, non-agricultural, 
felt little interest in the sun. Thus the Chimu of the northern coast valley 
of Peru worshiped the moon, called Si, as their principal god, because it 
ruled the elements and caused the tempests. The temple of the moon was 
called Si An. They held that the moon was more powerful than the sun, be- 
cause the latter did not appear in the night, while the moon appears both 
day and night. Sacrifices were offered to the moon, and, on great occasions, 
children were sacrificed to this orb."* Among the Araucanians the moon was 
considered the wife of the sun, but, while there was a definite moon cult, the 
sun received no honors."* The Haush are considered by Lothrop to have 
been the first branch of Ona (or Patagonians) to have penetrated to Tierra 
del Fuego. Like the other people of Tierra del Fuego the Haush thought the 
sun and moon brother and sister. Moreover, they greatly feared the moon, 
and when it was ruddy they said that this was caused by the blood of those 
it had consumed." 

As I have suggested, it appears probable that the idea of a high god came 
to the Ona from Peru by way of the Araucanians. The name of the ancient 
god of the Araucanians was Pillan. This deity was not only the god of 
thunder, but he was also the purveyor of fire, causing the lightning, vol- 
canic eruptions, and the earthquakes. He dwelt in the heart of volcanoes." 
Temauk] of the Ona was a sky god, but not a god of thunder and lightning. 
Unfortunately, the only description I have of the Patagonian religion is 
given by Fitz-Roy. As among the Araucanians, the dead were thought to go 
to the deities under the earth, and as among the Peruvians mankind first 
emerged from caves under the earth. Fitz-Roy stated that: 


They think that the good deities have habitations in vast caverns under the 
earth, and that when an Indian dies his soul goes to live with the deity who presides 
over his particular family. 

They believe that their good deities made the world, and that they first created 


u2 Pp, 154, 155. 

Markham, 216. 

14 Latcham, 347; Biirger, 88. 
45 Lothrop, 107. (See page 528 of this article.) 
Latcham, 346; Biirger, 88. 
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the Indians in the subterranean caverns above mentioned; gave them the lance, the 
bow and arrows, and the balls to fight and hunt with, and then turned them out to 
shift for themselves." 


The Aymard Indians who live in Bolivia just south of Lake Titicaca 
furnish the link between the cults of Peru and those of the Gran Chaco and 
the Pampas. Bandelier was struck by the resemblance between the doctors’ 
societies of the Aymara and those of the North American Pueblo, for in 
both regions there were societies for doctors, hunters, and warriors. The 
medicine-men directed all the dances, public and secret. Every clan, or 
ayllu, was represented at the festivals. In a dance called the “‘Sicuri”’ the 
performers wore enormous crowns of rhea feathers on their heads, which, 
as Nordenskiéld found out among the Churapa of central east Bolivia, rep- 
resented the sun."!8 

It is probable that masked dances formerly were more widespread in the 
Gran Chaco than our written records would suppose. The Chiriguano and 
the Chané used masks during Christian festivals. Those seen by Norden- 
skidld represented human faces and were burnt after the dance."® The Len- 
gua to the south performed masked dances, as already noted, solely at the 
time of girls’ puberty rites. Rhea plumes were used in disguise,—a cus- 
tom which remained among the southern Patagonians. It was only among 
the Ona that bark masks were substituted for the feathers, and the original 
solar significance of the dances became entirely lost. 

The masked dances of the Amazon valley were in all probability men’s 
tribal initiation rites rather than secret societies. That is, as far as there 
is any information on the subject, all the men of the tribe were lined up 
against the women and children. Lothrop™® has pointed out the resemblance 
between the initiation and dance complex of the Amazon and Tierra del 
Fuego as follows: 


(1) The use of tall conical masks that conceal the identity of the wearer. 

(2) Ceremonial lodges from which women and children are rigorously 
excluded. 

(3) Belief that the authority and superiority of the men must be main- 
tained, and the women and children impressed with their inferiority by 
these ceremonies. 

(4) Infliction of physical pain upen the novices. 


2: 161. 
"8 Bandelier, 272-280; Nordenskidld, IT, 24. 
119 TTT, 24. 
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According to Radin, the Camacoco at the very north end of the Gran 
Chaco have masked dances, or impersonation of ghosts, strongly resem- 
bling the Bororo. Among the Camacoco, however, the aim of the impersona- 
tions was still, as in Tierra del Fuego, the frightening of the women. The 
ghosts wore animal disguises, but, nevertheless, were regarded as ancestors. 
If a woman saw one of the spirits it was thought that she would die, and it 
was likewise thought that a similar fate would befall the entire tribe if the 
women found out that the spirits were merely men in masquerade.” Ac- 
cording to Karsten, the spirits impersonated everywhere in the masked 
dances of Brazil were thought of as ghosts of the dead.” Here, at any rate, 
we are far removed from the god impersonating cuits bordering on the 
higher cultures.’ 

CONCLUSION 

Evidence has been brought forth in the present paper to show that both 
Tierra del Fuego and central California have been exposed to acculturation 
from the regions of higher culture, and that the masked dances of both 
places resemble each other because of the similarity existing between the 
cultures of the Peruvians and the Aztec. In my previous paper on Tribal 
Initiations and Secret Societies’ I attributed the peculiar medical aspect 
of the secret societies of the New World to shamanistic influence from Si- 
beria. While I still believe this is true of the societies of the Northwest coast 
of North America, I believe that elsewhere the priesthood of the higher cul- 
tured peoples was responsible. Certainly associations of medicine-men 
flourished everywhere on the fringe of the priesthoods; in Lower California, 
Bolivia, and Chile. Fundamentally, secret societies in the New World were 
but a combination of tribal initiations and the masked pageantry of priests 
or sorcerers. 

The question still remains open regarding the origin of the higher cults 
of the New World. Perhaps the priests here arose from sorcerers, and the 
elaborate ritual from the crude ceremonialism of nomads. It is also pos- 
sible that outside influence affected American culture at an early date, and 
that truth lies behind the Quetzalcoat] myth. Until historical clarification 
can be placed upon the higher cultures, the relative antiquity of religious 
traits elsewhere in North and South America must remain open to question. 


121 Fric, 116, 117. 

12 Karsten, II, 221. 

123 T have dealt very briefly with the masked dances of Brazil in Tribal Initiations and Se- 
cret Societies, 281. Tessmann has mapped out (kartogramm 32) the exact distribution of 
masked dances in northeast Peru, but the details of the Yurupary cult of the region still remain 
unknown. I have not felt that a discussion of the men’s masked dances of Brazil is essential to 
the present paper. 

1% TIT, 266. 
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APPENDIX 
Tue Tripes OF LOWER CALIFORNIA 


It is only recently that the importance of the religions of Lower Cali- 
fornia for an understanding of Mexican influence on California proper has 
been noted. Dr. A. L. Kroeber, while searching for references concerning the 
Seri Indians, found mention in the Historia of Clavigero of both a ‘‘God 
impersonating” and a ghost cult among the Cochimi. Kroeber introduced 
these references in full, in Spanish, in his manuscript on the Patwin. He 
further suggested that I continue the investigation. In now republishing 
what material I have found on the religion of these peoples, I take the lib- 
erty of including an English translation of the passages quoted by Kroeber. 
According to this preeminent authority on the California Indians, the 
tribes of Lower California have preserved a form of religion which at one 
time probably extended continuously through southern California to cen- 
tral California. 

The peoples of Lower California were migratory hunters, using the bow 
and arrow, but devoid of agriculture. They had no domestic animals; even 
the dog was unknown to them before the arrival of the Jesuit missionaries." 
Waitz mentions three chief languages for the region: the Perici, Monqui 
‘Waicura?), and Cochimi.'* The Cochimi are the most northerly, extending 
to about two degrees south of the mouth of the Colorado, and are of Yuman 
stock. The affiliations of the southern languages are unknown. 

According to Father Picolo the Cochimi (?) worshiped the moon. He 
writes: 

They adore the Moon, and cut their hair (as I remember) in her Decrease, in Hon- 
our of their Deity; which they give to the priests, who imploy it to several Super- 
stitious uses.!7 


Baegert states: 


In time of mourning, both men and women cut off their hair almost entirely, which 
formerly was given to their physicians or conjurors, who made them into a kind of 
mantle or large wig, to be worn on solemn occasions.'® 


Venegas states that children paid for their instruction by the doctors with 
a tribute of hair, and that adults paid in this same manner for their cures.” 


® A survey of the material culture of the Lower Californian Waicura from the account 
of Jacob Baegert is given in the Smithsonian Institution Report for 1863. 
126 P, 248. 
127 P, 240. 
28 Op. cit., p. 387. 
19 P, 102. 
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In order to cure a sick man, it was also customary for one of the children to 
cut off the little finger of his right hand.'*° 


Baegert writes that there were certain ceremonies performed on boys 


li- and girls at the age of puberty. According to Venegas these ceremonies con- 

as sisted, at least in part, in boring the ears and noses of the children and in- 

he serting earrings and nose plugs with pearl ornaments." 

od Father Clavigero writes as follows concerning the religious beliefs and 

ed practices of the tribes of Lower California. 

le They have no temples, altars, idols, priests nor sacrifices. (?) They have, how- 

ng ever, some idea of a Supreme Being, creator of the world. 

b- The Pericués say that a great lord by the name of Niparaja lived in the sky; 

T. that he himself made the sky, the earth, and the ocean, and that he was able to do 

he ought else he desired. This lord, (who was also called) Afiadian had a wife called 

ne Anajicojondi, and, without touching her body in any way, he nevertheless had 

n- three children by her. One of these, by the name of Cuajaip, was born in the moun- 
tains of Acaragui, and was indeed a mortal man (fué verdadero hombre). He spent the 

Ww greater part of his life among our ancestors for the purpose of instructing them. 

n Cuajaip was very powerful, and received many people under his rule, for when- 

125 ever he wished he entered below the earth and from there he pulled up people. His 


subjects, however, proved ungrateful, and, forgetful of the many favors they had 
received from their lord, they conspired to put him to death. They did this by run- 
8 ning him through the head with a round thorn. 

Afiadian lived in the sky, which was more thickly populated than the earth. At 
one time this god had a frightful war, for a mighty lord of that country, called by 
le some Tuparan and by others Bac, conspired with all of his followers against the 
supreme Afiadian (Niparaja). Afadian conquered in the war. After this he took from 
Tuparan the pitahayas and the other delicious fruits which the latter owned, and 
hurled him from the sky with all of his followers, imprisoning him in a cave next 


to the sea. ... 
They say, however, that Niparaja did not desire the war, but that Tuparan 
wished for it. For that reason those who have been killed by arrow wounds do not 
h go to the sky, but to the cave of Tuparan. This dogma of the Pericués was diamet- 
of trically opposite to that of the Mexicans, who claimed that those who died in war 
went to the house of the sun. 
From these doctrines two sects or opposing factions grew up in the country of 
th 
29 
139 Venegas, 103. 
Baegert, op. cit., 389; Venegas, 102. 


182 This myth furnishes the geographical connecting link between the Mexican Quetzal- 
coatl accounts and the “Dying God” of southern California. It is interesting to note mankind 
emerges from the earth in the myth in Pueblo style. For the significance of Quetzalcoatl as 
Culture Hero see Ehrenreich, 40 ff. Kroeber summarizes the southern California “Dying God” 
concept in his Handbook, 790 ff. 
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the Pericués. They differed both in their opinions and in their customs. The follow- 
ers of Niparaja were on the whole grave, circumspect, and docile to reason. The 
followers of Tuparan, however, were cheats, liars, disturbers, and obstinate in their 
errors. They claimed that the stars, which according to their ideas were metal, had 
been made by a god called Purutahui, and the moon by another called Cucunumic. 

The Cochimi said that a great lord lived in the sky, who was called, in their 
language, “‘he who lives.” He, without having resource to any woman, had a son 
with two names, one of which signified speed and the other perfection. . . . Besides, 
they had another person called “he who makes people.” They gave the title of lord 
to all three of these gods. When questioned, however, as to how many lords they 
had, they replied that they had but one, he who was the maker of the sky, the earth, 
the plants, the animals, and man and woman. 

The Cochimi, who lived north of latitude 30°, made mention of a man who in 
ancient times came from the sky to benefit mankind, and for that reason they called 
him Tamé ambei ucambi tevivichi, that is, “the man who came from the sky.” But 
they could not say in what way he had benefited man, nor did they give him any 
cult. It is true that they celebrated a feast called “the man who came from the sky”; 
but this feast, far from containing any element of religion, consisted simply in the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of eating and dancing. A few days before the feast the 
women were strictly enjoined to provide all those things which served the people as 
eatables. This was done for the purpose of regaling the god (niimen) who was about 
to come and visit them. The provisions were stored in an arbour (emparrado) built 
for the purpose. When the day chosen for the feast arrived, they picked out a youth 
to impersonate the god, and secretly dressed him in skins, after having painted him 
in various colors so that he would not be recognized. The impersonator concealed 
himself in some mountain near the arbour in which the men awaited his coming. 
The women and children remained at a distance, not visiting either the arbour or 
the mountain. When the hour arrived for the disguised youth to allow himself to be 
seen, he appeared on the summit of the mountain, and from there descended running 
quickly to the arbour, in which he was received with great jubilation. There they 
(the men) joyfully ate at the cost of the poor women, who not knowing the secret, 
remained deceived by the imposture of their husbands. 

After the false god had finished eating, he returned by the same path by which 
he had come. 

The Cochimi celebrated the anniversary of their dead bya similar ruse and with 
a similar aim. They pretended that these lived in the northern countries, and came 
each year to pay them a visit. The men came together at the day of such a visit, and 
forced the women, even by threatening them with sickness, to gather in the bush 
and the camp a great quantity of provisions with which to regale the defunct. On the 
day selected for the anniversary the men gathered in an arbour and ate the pro- 
visions. The women and the children meanwhile kept away from the place and wept 
copiously over the death of their elders, for whose repast they had so strenuously 
laboured. The men took such great caution that this mystery should be concealed 
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_ from the women, that a youth who had revealed it to his mother was immediatly 

he killed by his own father.1* 

ad It is probable that “the man from the skies” of the Cochimi is one and 

nic. the same as Cuajaip of the Pericués, and that they both are Californian rep- 

\eir resentations of Quetzalcoatl of Mexico. Further north Quetzalcoatl is fig- 

son ured in myth as the ““Dying God” of southern California and in ritual and 

les, myth as “Big Head” of central California. As Kroeber has suggested, the 

ord ghost ceremony becomes the annual mourning ceremony of southern Cali- 

me fornia, and regains its true form again in central California.™ It is, in fact, 
' a tribal initiation, and initiated boys must conceal its nature under penalty 

of death. 

led It appears that certain of the doctors among the tribes of Lower Cali- 

sut fornia took part in dramatic representations, and presumably took the part 

ny of gods, for they called themselves by the name of the gods. This much re- 

ys sembles Pueblo custom. On the other hand, Clavigero speaks of schools for 

the medicine-men, thus reminding us of central Californian custom. 

the Venegas writes: 

tes The sorcerers and jugglers... were possessed of some kind of superiority; but this 

silt lasted no longer than the time of their festivals, or during the time of sickness, or 

ith other incidents which excited their fear or superstition .... 

ae The sorcerers, to give the greater weight to their imposing, sometimes pretended 

led that they were the very spirits in which they believed; at other times that they had 

ng. been in heaven and conversed with the deities. . . . But their most usual device was 

ae to hold up in their hands some little tablets of wood made with great labor . . . on 

be which were painted some grotesque figures, approved to be the true copy of the 

ing table, which the visiting spirit left with them at his departure to heaven: and these 

wes figures were the same which the Lorelto professors taught the boys at their private 

ot. academy 

Clavigero writes in more detail concerning the doctors, but unfortunately 

ich he fails to describe the tablets (tablitas) in such a manner as fully to war- 

rant our comparing them with the sand paintings of the Pueblo and of 

ah southern California. 

me 

nd The principal propagators of these doctrines were certain charlatans, who 

ish among the Pericués were called, according to their sect, either by the name (of the 

the god) Niparaja or Tuparan. Among the Guaicurus the sorcerers were called Dicuin- 

ro- ocho and among the Cochimi they were called Guama, which we also call them. 

pt 

sly 133 Clavigero, 28, 29. 

ied 14 The Patwin and their Neighbors. 


135 Pp. 69, 100. 
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Those made doctors taught their dogmas to the children. The physicians ap- 
plied their remedies to the sick. The diviners pretended that they derived their in- 
spiration from the heavens and that they were confided in by the spirits. Some were 
honored by the title of priest, others made infamous by the title of sorcerer. 

These guamas or charlatans picked from among the children those who seemed 
to them the most astute and suitable for this kind of office, and taking them to the 
most secluded places in the bush, they instructed them in their offices, and espe- 
cially in making on certain tablets certain mysterious figures, which they pretended 
to be, as they said, those left by the spirit visitor when he departed. 

These tablets were the books in which they pretended to read the nature of dis- 
eases, the remedies appropriate to the various sicknesses, the future changes of the 
weather, and even the destiny of man.!* 


There follows here a description of the methods of curing. These were in 
brief: to allow the son to cut off a finger and let the blood drip on the father; 
or to blow tobacco smoke through a hollow tube on the sick place; or to 
suck out the disease through the same variety of tube. 

The narrative resumes with a description of the priests and their fes- 
tive costumes: 


In the public festivals to which came all the tribes of a nation, the doctors ap- 
peared in ceremonial attire. These consisted of big cloaks (capa) which covered 
them from head to feet, and were made of hair which the doctors received from their 
pupils and from the sick, for whether the latter were cured or died, the doctor was 
always paid with the hairof the invalid. Besides thecloaks, the doctors wore on their 
heads crests made from the feathers of the sparrow hawk, and in their hands fans of 
the same material. The doctors among the Pericués in place of crests wore crowns 
made from deer tails (colas de ciervo), and the Cochimi further wore two strings of 
deer hoofs from their belts. 

Those (doctors) who took leading parts in the feast smoked tobacco from stone 
tubes called chacuaco by the Spanish of the country. Far from becoming dizzy by 
the smoke, the doctors commenced, in the manner of men inspired, discoursing con- 
cerning their dogmas with extravagant gestures, faces inflamed, and insolent voices. 

Clavigero next describes the power of the medicine-men upon such ec- 
casions. They demanded food and inflicted punishments. If they told a man 
to jump off a cliff, he was certain to do it!!*7 

It is certain that the Cochimi who lived around 30° latitude had per- 
sonal idols. These idols are described as being masked, and perhaps were a 
form of katchina, as described for the Pueblo Indians. Father Konscak 
writes as follows: 


1% Clavigero, 30, 
137 Clavigero, 30, 31. 
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They are wont to keep their idols in a house or bower apart from the town.... 
These miserable and unfortunate barbarians make their idols out of any kind of grass 
reinforced with sticks. In their faces, (I had better say) in the place of one they ought 
to have, you see a kind of cap that they make of black feathers woven into the knots 
of a hair net in the manner of a wig and it is among their most ingenious pieces of 
work. The ears of some of them are of wood; for shoulders they put a little board on 
each side, about six inches long, thin and painted. Moreover, we marveled at seeing 
the Holy Cross there. A plumage made of various feathers serves them as a crown. 
From the neck over the chest there hang many strings of small shells, of snails, 
little nuts and various colored feathers, that the greater part of their adornment con- 
sisted of, and that in their blind and barbarous opinion constitutes all the wealth. 
Some of them have a piece almost a half yard long and about a quarter or one third 
wide of a coarse texture of Agave and crudely variegated with earthen paints. Some 
skeins of hair knotted and braided above hang like a cloak or mantle of state from 
the madly false divinity. All this finery they are wont to keep in little baskets of 
rushes not woven but tied at certain distances in such a way that when they open 
them the whole stretches out like a mat. In some settlements every married man 
has his own adornment for his idol; in other settlements only some of the men have 
it, but the chief or captain always has it. When many villages unite in order to cele- 
brate some feast, each one comes with the little basket of his idol. In front of each 
one they nail his wide or narrow, long or short board, according to the wood they 
rer All this paraphernalia they turn over to the priest when they are bap- 
tized.1%8 
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MONTAGNAIS-NASKAPI BANDS 
AND EARLY ESKIMO DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE LABRADOR PENINSULA By FRANK G, SPECK 


UR knowledge of stratification in Eskimo culture has led to the ques- 

tion of affinity between early Eskimo and northern Indian levels. 
There are many common properties in the civilization of the circumpolar 
peoples, whether of Eskimo, Athapaskan, or Algonkian speech classifica- 
tion, that point to an inland caribou hunting and fishing period from which 
have emerged the various specialized forms of civilization exhibited by the 
different groups inhabiting the intercontinental north throughout sub- 
arctic America and Asia. Many authorities agree more or less with the feel- 
ing that deep down in Eskimo history an inland economy was dominant and 
that the Eskimo west of Hudson bay have retained this culture phase more 
than the others. There has, however, been little reason to turn the same 
kind ~* “hought to the region east of Hudson bay, and I am not sure yet that 
certain intimations in the writings of early missionary authors on the peo- 
ples of the region are sound cause for assuming very much in this direction 
of speculation until excavation in the Labrador peninsula shall have settled 
the point. But at any rate, certain statements which it seems impossible 
to ignore, as well as some indications of change in population through the 
retreat of the Eskimo and the advance of the Indians, have come to my at- 
tention while pursuing sources on Montagnais-Naskapi early history. These 
I have ventured to bring together and check up with recent findings in Lab- 
rador Indian ethnology to propose such a possibility as respects the region 
in question. 

We are finding, indeed, many common properties between the Lab- 
rador Indians and Eskimo. What will they resolve themselves into later 
when we have traced out their precursors? 

It is tempting enough to arrange the evidence we now possess and to en- 
tertain for a while the hypothesis of early inland as well as coastal Eskimo 
groups in the Labrador peninsula, no matter how the question finally de- 
cides itself. It might even turn out, as some other cases have, that the early 
accounts, when consulted by the ethnologist who has only contemporary 
modern culture data from a region to study, contain the clues to questions 
which we are seeking to answer by reconstructive interpretation. And here, 
as in many other areas, the ethnologist is waiting for the physical anthropol- 
ogist and the archaeologist to tell him who his people really were and where 
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they lived before the migration period that we invariably have to take into 
account in the northeast. 

The distribution and extent of the Montagnais-Naskapi in the Labrador 
peninsula in earlier times is a subject that calls most urgently for attention. 
The solution of the question, however, remains for the archaeologist. It will 
only be determined when an examination of campsites at various points in 
the interior of the peninsula and along the western, southern, and eastern 
coasts shall have been made, adding to what we know from samplings of 
sites by Lloyd, Jenness, Wintemberg, and Strong.” 

For the present we may learn something instructive from the testimony 
contained in early writings concerning the natives. On the basis of state- 
ments recorded in the missionary accounts of the seventeenth century and 
maps of the period, we learn that people known to the French as Montag- 
nais were located on the St. Lawrence between Quebec and Tadousac, and 
Bersimis to Moisie river, but how far into the interior they extended at the 
time was not said.* (LeJeune 1632, and Sagard 1636.) Westward, up the St. 
Lawrence toward Three Rivers and Montreal the populations were des- 
ignated as Algonquin, who were intermediate between the Montagnais and 
the Huron (Sagard).* Montagnais are referred to as far eastward on the St. 
Lawrence coast as Seven islands by the Jesuits Menard (1660) and Cres- 
pieul (1673-4), and in the interior on Manicouagan river by Nouvel (1664). 
The latter were Montagnais, as is shown by the appellation they bore 
among Jesuit writers, to wit, Papinachois, in which we recognize the native 
term pabi- na’cuwe, “one who wanders from place to place.’”* In the northern 
dialects (Mistassini and Lake St. John) papi nacu denotes dropping off one 
by one, as leaves are detached from the trees piece by piece by the wind in 
the autumn (papi‘d, in different directions, nacu, action of wind). The ex- 
pression is figurative and refers to the advance of a body of people, from 
which parties detach themselves by dropping behind and remaining. It al- 


1 A. I. Hallowell has prepared the results of measurements on the Naskapi and discussed 
those of Boas on the Montagnais in The Physical Characteristics of the Indians of Labrador. 
He found no features among the Indians traceable to Eskimo admixture, the former being tal- 
ler, with broader heads and wider and lower faces and more mesorhine than the Eskimo. 

* See under respective names in Bibliography; for Strong, see reference IT. 

5 See page 561 for notices of distribution by Jesuit writers. 

‘ There seems to have been some lack of definition between customs recorded of the 
Algonquin and Montagnais of this period by the Jesuits, who evidently knew both groups well 
and who appear to have unintentionally confused their traits—which applies to LeJeune. 

5 A translation equivalent to “Those who laugh a little,” has also been offered in an early 
account by Father Laure (p. 63) making it a derivative of papi- wilnuts‘, laughing people. 
This, however, is refused by the informants. Compare also pamindcwe, one who goes away 
by himself (Escoumains dialect). 
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ludes to the native idea of the migration that left the inhabitants of the 
country distributed in families and bands along the riverways and lakes. 
Aside from the literal meaning of the term, this is its interpretation as of- 
fered by native authorities of both the bands mentioned. One of the older 
men added in explanation that it implied that the people in an earlier pe- 
riod of their wandering had been scattered by the forces of nature, the food 
quest, storms, and the like. Varied spelling of the term is met with, all, 
however, recognizable through contemporary French pronunciation. One 
who knew these groups best, Father Pierre Laure, a Jesuit (1720-30), con- 
tinually applied this name to the bands about Ilets-Jeremie and Mani- 
couagan river.® 

Several other group names have been applied.to populations in the same 
general region from early times down to the present, the same being still 
known as descriptive appellations among the Montagnais. One of these is 
Betsiamits (Bersiamites, Bersimis), which may be rendered, “those who 
come out by the river from the interior,’ and Oumamiou, “northeast- 
erner.’’® These names serve a purpose. They define for us the supposed 
eastern boundary of the Montagnais of the period (1694-1750). 

The earliest occurrence of the name Naskapi under the form Cuneskapi 
comes from Father Laure (1731), who assigned this group to a place north 
of Lake Ashwanipi (at the head of Moisie river).® This term has grown from 
an epithet meaning “‘uncivilized people’’ or those who have no religion, as 
applied to the hunters of the interior. I do not think it an advisable term to 
retain as a specific tribal designation, although its priority and general use 
for the northern and eastern bands of the peninsula need not be abandoned. 

On a French map of 1693 (See f.n. 22, page 566) we find two Indian group 
names farther west above the Lake St. John country which can be recog- 
nized as correspounding to names and locations in other sources; namely 
Cacouchaqui, the Kagouchaes'® of the Jesuits, or “porcupine people” and 


® Besides the original, we have the essay of A. E. Jones, a Jesuit. 

7 pétsiamfts‘, they come out by way of the river, whence petsidmiwilnits‘, people who 
come out by the river, the present name for the Montagnais of Bersimis. 

Dictionnaire Francais-Montagnais. The current meaning comes, however, from ma’ mits, 
downstream (Lake St. John and Mistassini), from which comes ma’miwilnuts’, downstream 
people. This name is correctly applied to the bands near the St. Lawrence by those of the in- 
terior. 

® A map is mentioned by Hind (1:34) as being the work of Father Laure, dated Chicoutimi 
1731, and now in the Canadian Library of Parliament. According to a note in Crouse (f.n. 2, 
p. 152) Laure’s map, entitled “Carte du Domaine du Roy en Canada, 1731,” is to be found 
copied in C. de Rochemonteix, Les Jésuites de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1905. 

40 Lake St. John Montagnais kag”, porcupine, kdkucu, porcupine tail. 
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the Oumcuqui, which, through a little jugglery with orthography, can be 
coérdinated with the Oumamiois of Albanel, since both names are placed in 
the same localities by both authorities. And for the identity of the present 
Mistassini people with the Mistassini of the Jesuit explorers we also have 
evidence. 
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Map 1. Approximate distribution of Eskimo (shaded area) in the Labrador peninsula and 
on the coasts in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, based upon early sources, and ap- 
proximate recorded distribution of Montagnais-Naskapi groups as referred to at the same 
period. A-Mistassini; B-Piquagami or Kakouchaes (Cacouchaqui); C-Betsiamits (Bersia- 
mites); D-Papinachois (Oupapinachouet); E-Oumamiwek (Oumouqui); F-Chisedec (Chiche- 
dek); G-Ouchestigouetch (Ouchestigouek) ; H-Nitchikirinouets (Nitchequon). 


Several additional names applied to groups of Indians in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century maps and in the Jesuit Relations still remain 
to be discussed later. They are Ouchestigouek, Chisedec, and Nitcikirinouek 
met with in varied but related forms. (See page 566.) 
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While the time is hardly ripe for final decision as to the dating of early 
territorial extensions of the Indians to the north and east of the peninsula, 
I have, nevertheless, attempted to indicate roughly on a chart some as- 
pects of Montagnais-Naskapi movement and chronology for the region 
under consideration, as far as information from available documents per- 
mits us to go. (See map 1.) 


SomE CONSIDERATIONS OF CHRONOLOGY IN THE CULTURES 


Evidence of an eastward drift of Indian tribes, known as Montagnais, 
along the St. Lawrence coast of the peninsula occurs as early as the seven- 
teenth century in the Relations of the Jesuits. This evidence has been ac- 
cepted without question by most historical authors who have quoted the 
sources, as well as most of the explorers who have come into contact with 
the people themselves." Since there is little reason to doubt its correctness, 
we may next seek for more knowledge respecting the time and extent of the 
movement, and of the forces behind it. The sources generally agree in as- 
cribing one such force to the Iroquois. The migration supposition seems to 
possess the quality of truth in view of the convincing testimony that the 
Iroquois themselves expanded to the northeastward, and disturbed the resi- 
dence of Algonkian-speaking groups over a wide area adjacent to them in 
the upper St. Lawrence region. The time is manifestly not yet ripe for the 
solution of these mooted questions, yet we may play with the idea in the 
hope that consequences may develop leading to a more positive decision. 

At the time of the arrival of the French in lower Canada the Montag- 
nais were apparently located en masse in the territory north of the St. Law- 
rence between Quebec and the Saguenay inland to Lake St. John, and east- 
ward to Moisie river and Seven islands, and the waters inland to the Height 
of Land. At this time we do not hear much of any people residing north and 
east of them. With the subsequent expansion of French trading stations and 
mission influence, we hear of the Montagnais working eastward along the 
coast to Blanc Sablon. So much may be inferred as reasonable. Again turning 
inland and up the St. Lawrence from Montreal into the Ottawa valley the 
populations were designated in Jesuit documents as being branches of the Al- 
gonquin proper. A reconstruction of group Jocations for these enclaves in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries would bring them closely enough to- 
gether to be considered as adjacent groups in the middleSt. Lawrence valley. 


iL. M. Turner; H. Y. Hind; W. D. Strong, II. Yet it is quite difficult to believe that there 
had been none there before or during the period of Jesuit operations, since evidence is at hand, 
in the opinion of Jenness, to show that the Beothuk Indians may have reached Newfoundland 
by pushing across from the Labrador coast southward (see page 572). 
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Algonquin history corroborates such a conclusion since we know that the 
early frontier of this people stood considerably east of Montreal (possibly 
beyond Three Rivers) before the region had been cleared of its nomads by 
the ravages of the Iroquois and the founding of agricultural settlements by 
the French. Comparison of certain aspects of Algonquin and Montagnais 
ethnology for their part again corroborate the assumption, for we find in the 
contemporaneous economic life, social organization, and art of the two, 
though not in language, many common properties, some of which disappear 
when we leave their borders.” 

I may venture to lay the boundaries of the Montagnais on their west 
and the Algonquin on their east as being quite different from the present 
eastward and westward dissemination of these groups. This would be valid 
from the time when they were first met by the French through to the end of 
the seventeenth century. Thenceforth the boundaries of both underwent 
change, broadening out in opposite directions. The Montagnais frontier is 
flung far to the east on the St. Lawrence coast and the Algonquin margin re- 
treats westward toward the drainage area of the Ottawa river. 

Turning to the question of Montagnais and Naskapi northward and 
eastward movements, with which alone we are concerned at present, a 
series of correlated events appear in the history of the same period in which 
the Iroquois and Eskimo figure prominently. 


Iroquois—Of the Iroquois, whose campaigns northward were at their 
height in the period between 1630" and 1700, the Montagnais-Naskapi have 
vivid memories fostered by the tradition of fear. The Jesuit Relations (1665) 
contain reference to a battle between the Iroquois and Montagnais at Lake 
St. John, while in 1660 Lallemant speaks of the fear of the Iroquois felt 


2 The Algonquin and Montagnais, to cite a few instances, pursue identical hunting cus- 
toms. Their implements in hunting, fishing, and transportation vary only within the limits of 
variation of their separate groups. Their industries coincide in the importance of birchbark 
as a material of use and the absence of weaving. In elements of costume and especially in form 
of birchbark vessels and their characteristic band-floral decorations they are similar. The fam- 
ily hunting territory with relatively equalized matrilocal and patrilocal tendencies, the seasonal 
hunting migrations and gatherings, characteristics of chieftaincy, similarity in patterns of 
shamanism and divination, and the correspondences of mythology and folk-lore link these 
groups sufficiently to warrant considerations of affinity. The demarcations, it seems to me at 
the present time, between the Ojibwa of Ontario and the Algonquin, are even greater than be- 
tween the Algonquin and the Montagnais. (See also F. G. Speck, V1.) 

18 As early as 1632 (Jesuit Relations 1632, also quoted by Hind, 1: 272) LeJeune saw the 
Montagnais cut up the heart of an Iroquois and give it to their children—proof of strife be- 
tween them at that period. 
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among the Montagnais at Seven islands," and Turner in 1889 speaks of the 
Naskapi of Ungava as having a deep-rooted fear of the Iroquois. 

Most of the early writers, indeed, have assumed the northern and east- 
ward spread of the Montagnais-Naskapi to have been urged by the depre- 
dations of these Romans of the New World, as they were named by 
Parkman. Albanel (1672) saw the remains of an Iroquois stockade whence 
they had spread devastation so wide that the inhabitants had abandoned 
the locality altogether. Dablon and Drouillettes (1661) were also in the re- 
gion about Tadousac and northward about 100 leagues to Nekouba where 
they found that the Iroquois had completely exterminated the “Squirrel” 
tribe living there. 

The Montagnais of the southwestern portion of the peninsula know 
something of the Iroquois through former intermittent conflict with wander- 
ing bands of raiders during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. There 
are some widely known localized legends recalling the usual events of inter- 
tribal friction, the scenes of surprises, skirmishes, and killings on both 

It is not, however, until the St. Maurice is crossed going westward that 
such memories form the poignant fear complexes which are normally at- 
tributed by historical writers to these tribes. The Téte de Boule, for in- 
stance, exhibit a far keener reaction to tales of Iroquois conflict and bar- 
barity than do the Montagnais.’” The latter appreciate this fully, account- 
ing for their own greater immunity by their remote location and uninviting 
territory, while the Naskapi of the north and east, despite Turner’s opinions, 


4 In a recent report W. J. Wintemberg announced the discovery of an Iroquois campsite 
as far east as Kegashka on the southeastern coast of the Labrador peninsula, which establishes 
Iroquois occupancy on archaeological evidence several hundred miles east of the known range 
of Iroquois forays (Bull. 62:4). 

18 P. 267; also A. P. Low, 451, and A. B. Skinner, 9: 10. 

16 The widely distributed legends of conflict in the north between the native bands and 
Iroquois war parties abound in recent collections from the region both in published and un- 
published material. The topic as yet remains untouched by students. My own collection (IV, 
38: 12-31) includes war narratives from the Mistassini, Lake St. John, Tadousac Escoumains, 
and Ste. Marguerite bands. 

17 Albanel (1672) at the upper end of Lake St. John met five canoes of Whitefish Indians, 
by which I feel assured he meant the Téte de Boule since the tribe has continually borne the 
name, who reported that English ships anchored in Hudson bay had spread disorder in those 
parts. Some such factor may have been connected with the southeastern migration of the 
group, a supposition which has been brought out by the studies of Drs. Davidson and Cooper 
on the ethnology of this tribe. D. S. Davidson has recorded legends of Iroquois depredations 
on this tribe (ITT). 
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I would say know the Iroquois only through the medium of their Montag- 
nais associates.'® 

The eastward migration of Montagnais is a matter of convincing cer- 
tainty from published records,'* showing that from Mingan eastward, and 
from perhaps still farther toward the mouth of the St. Lawrence, the so-call- 
ed Montagnais were urging their hunting and trading down into the Gulf 
coast, keeping pace with the retreat or annihilation of the Eskimo, even ac- 
tually pushing them onward. This move correlates with the reasonable sup- 
position of the eastward and northward drift of the Naskapi, resulting in the 
peopling by Algonkian-speaking Indians of the interior plateau and the 
coast—a process by the present time nearly complete; but not quite so in 
view of the still uninhabited peninsula west of Ungava bay. (See map 2.) I 
have only hinted at the possibilities here, for we are as yet woefully ignor- 
ant of what will be disclosed by archaeological investigation. 

Eskimo.—While we know succinctly the location of the major Labra- 
dor Eskimo bands within the past century to have been not essentially dif- 
ferent from what they now are, it is evident from our sources that distribu- 
tion prevailed on a different scale two centuries ago. The Labrador Eskimo 
were then inhabitants of a territory within the gulf of St. Lawrence and some- 
where along the coast to the westward. This is attested by authorities of the 

18 The universal Montagnais-Naskapi designation for the Iroquois is Natowe’o (singular), 
Natowe’uts‘ (plural), literally meaning, one who goes and gets something, carrying with it the 
idea of traveling in a boat, equivalent to “ravager.”’ The epithet is traced over a vast area 
among Algonkian speaking peoples, from Virginia (Nottoway) to the Cree who denoted both 
Sioux and Eskimo by the same term (cf. Dobbs). The equally widespread appellations Me’gwe 
(Penobscot), Ma’gwa (St. Francis Abenaki), Me’ngwe (Delaware), and similar forms synon- 
ymous with Mohawk are denotative either of power or of eating human beings, and do not 
occur north of the St. Lawrence basin. 

19 While earlier records are silent on the residence of Montagnais east of Seven islands 
on the coast and in the interior, we learn from Cartwright, writing of the period after 1775, 
that there were two families of Montagnais living near Sandwich bay on the Atlantic coast 
(p. 173); again that two men with their wives and children came there from White Bear river 
(p. 208), and that there were one hundred and sixty Montagnais living on Nevile island (p. 
160). He also mentions that four ““Nascaupick” or Mountaineer Indians came to his establish- 
ment on Sandwich bay on October 4th, 1778, whose names were Pere Barecack, chief, Cow- 
cosish, his wife, and daughter Ooquioo (16 years old), and again that forty Indians coming in 
eight canoes were to winter near him (pp. 25 and 252). At Hamilton inlet he says Indians were 
established in 1779 (p. 269). The names of these individuals are fortunately capable of transla- 
tion in Montaynais-Naskapi. Barecack is evidently connected with Kak”, porcupine, and 
Cowcosish is clearly Kak‘wacic, little porcupine. These are both known as personal names in 
the area among the contemporary natives. (Mistassini, Kak“, porcupine, the father-in-law of 
Charley Metowecic, the present second-chief.) Next Ooquiyoo is “neck” (Mistassini, Lake 
St. John, dkuyo), 
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time, even if their residence there was the result of attraction to the region 
after the end of the fifteenth century, as Gosling believed. 

Birket-Smith assents to the southeastern distribution of Eskimo about 
1600 inside the Gulf of St. Lawrence as far as the mouth of Moisie river and 
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Map 2. Approximate location, since about 1850, of local groups or bands of Montagnais- 
Naskapi and Eskimo. [Arranged from data obtained at various posts by F. G. Speck, 1910- 
1927. The distribution of the Davis Inlet band and eastern boundary of the White Whale 
River band is based on information offered by Dr. W. D. Strong, correspondence, March 1929.| 
The Eskimo-inhabited coast is marked with oblique lines, the coarse lining of the northwestern 
projection indicates territory uninhabited except for inland caribou-hunting parties of Eskimo. 


for an earlier period (circa 1000) even to the Saguenay, by reproducing 
Steensby’s conception of Vinland in the Gulf of St. Lawrence as inhabited 
by Eskimo groups before their retreat to the eastern and northern coasts 
after 1800. Nothing, however, is warranted in these observations to extend 
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the distribution of the people at the time observed further in the interior 
plateau of the peninsula. 

On the east coast of James bay a corresponding shrinkage of Eskimo 
territory seems evident toward the north beyond Cape Jones (lat. 54° 50’ n) 
which has, since the last century, remained the southern frontier of the 
Hudson Bay Eskimo.*° The testimony of Dobbs (1744) stands for Eskimo 
residence northward from East Main (Slade or Slude) river (52° 30’n) at 
his time of writing.** Powell in preparing his linguistic map of North Amer- 
ica denoted the southern extension of Eskimo territory on James bay on the 
strength of this testimony, which though not specific is not to be ignored. 

That they may have even dwelt in part of the interior, as an inland type 
of Eskimo, next remains to be considered, as appears from the testimony of 
several cartographic sources, one dated 1660, the other 1695. The latter 
exists in a map of S. Sanson (1695) by H. Iaillot.” The region of the in- 
terior, east of the headwaters of Ste. Marguerite river, is marked as occu- 
pied by Eskimo. On a still earlier map attributed to Creuxius (the Jesuit du 
Creux) (1660) Tabula Novae Franciae is marked in the same general loca- 
tion as the name natio Esquimauxiorum. A reproduction of this chart is 
given by N. M. Crouse.” This author also cites™ a published copy of the 
Creuxius chart in Historia Canadensis (1660), adding evidence in support of 
a supposition that Creuxius had employed the sketch chart and information 
of his predecessor Father Druillettes to draw upon. The correspondences be- 
tween the Creuxius chart and that of Sanson thirty-five years later by date 
would imply that the latter had utilized the cartographic scheme arranged 
by Creuxius. And on both charts adjacently westward of this territory are 
placed forms of the well-known names Ouchestigoue Chichchedec, Kak- 
ouchaqui, Oumouqui, Betsiamites, and Oupapinachois, denoting divisions 
of the Montagnais-Naskapi. The latter are the most easterly names of In- 
dian groups given for the period, which would designate the known and re- 
corded frontier of the Indians at the time. 

Still another proper name is provided by Jesuit documentary sources and 


*° Turner, 180, observes that in former years they extended entirely around the shore of 
Hudson bay, while then (1883) they resided as far south as longitude 53° on the east coast. 
P. 49, 


2 


ollections of Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. chart titled Amérique septentrionale 
divisée en ses principales parties, etc. par le Sr. Sanson, géographe ordinaire du roy, dédie au 
roy—par Hubert Iaillot, 1695. The map has appeared in J. Winsor (4: 375), as noted by Crouse 
(pp. 11-12) who quotes a review of Sanson’s achievements as a geographer from R. de Vau- 
gondy. 

Opp. p. 146. 
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the Senex map, to wit, Chisedec (Chischedech, Chichedek, Jes. Rel. 1640- 
5), which has since disappeared from tribal and band nomenclature of the 
region and which, moreover, fails to evoke a meaning in the ears of native 
informants whom I have questioned. This group is given a location north- 
ward and eastward of the Papinachois, and by general consent is associated 
with the Indians who resided in the seventeenth century about Seven 
Islands bay, as Hind also points out. While the name may continue in the 
minds of some to remain detached from other references, I am inclined to 
believe that we have a clue to itsidentity in the term Ouchestigouek (with 
variants Ouchestigouetch, Oukesestigouek, Jes. Rel. 1664; 1643) which is 
indicated as a “village” north of Lake Nichikun on the Senex map, the 
other references by the Jesuits locating them where the Chisedec are des- 
ignated as inhabiting the country north of Seven islands. The two names I 
would therefore suggest are correspondences and give us the most north- 
eastern location of the Montagnais known to the Jesuits in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. As to the possible interpretation of the name, Gerard 
suggests “swift water people” from Cree ukisistigwek (BAE-B 30:174, pt. 2). 
I can offer no comment upon this explanation myself beyond observing that 
in Montagnais-Naskapi the form uca’ctagwats’ denotes “spitters” (Lemoine, 
Dict. Mont., Ushishtikuets, cracheurs) if this helps matters any as a pos- 
sible or a logical appellation for a people. 

The name Nitchikirinouets appears on maps of the eighteenth century 
(Laurie and Thwaites, 1794) in slightly variant forms, but not in docu- 
ments of the preceding century. The people bearing the name are indicated 
in the area about Lake Nichikun, where a band of the same name has, 
until recently, had its residence (see page 591). The name itself has had a 
continuous existence, its modern form being interpreted by the members of 
the group as “otter hunting people.” We shall, however, have to account 
for the designation of these people as a “‘tribe of Eskimo” on the Laurie 
and Whittle’s map (1794), which might be dismissed as an error were it not 
for the suspicion from other sources that Eskimo may have eutered the in- 
terior as far as this district, as will be discussed shortly. The name itself is 
clearly Montagnais-Naskapi, yet it also happens that the first two syllables 
denote “‘seal” in Eskimo. 

In considering the names on the maps in question, to be sure, one has to 
take into account the lack of distinction between Indians and Eskimo in the 
designation of native groups, a fault of which Cartwright for instance was 
guilty by frequently inscribing the Eskimo as Indians. In the case of the 
Senex map, however, the distinction was specifically made between the 
names of groups known to be Indians through the evidence of name and 
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location, and those accompanied by the designation “tribe of Eskimo,” 
even though they bear names in the Indian language. 

Furthermore, on the map of John Senex (1710) is written “Little Eski- 
maux”’ across the stretch of country adjacent to the coast and inland south 
of Lake Nichikun between Hamilton inlet and St. John river on the gulf 
coast. The other Indian tribal names mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph are all there in the usual locations while two more appear of which 
we know also something, namely, Ouchestigoueks (Ouchestigouetc) and 
Nikikirinionek (Nichikun) north and northeast of Lake Nichikun. On the 
Laurie and Thwaites map (1794) is the designation ‘‘Little Eskimaux’’ re- 
peated in the same general location as on the earlier Senex map, with the 
addition Netchikirinouets marked as a tribe of Eskimo, and the same (tribe 
of Eskimo) written after the name Nitcikirinuets (Nichikun) and also after 
the name Attikirinuets, which is clearly “‘caribou people” in Montagnais- 
Naskapi, as being located southeast of Lake Attikonipi on the chart in 
Laurie and Whittle’s atlas (1794). Unless we ignore these hints of Eskimo 
mixed populations in the eastern interior of the peninsula we are at a loss 
to explain them away as indications of what they profess. 

The meeting of another early writer on the region with occasional errant 
Eskimo in the interior of the peninsula indicates that in the seventeenth 
century their presence cannot be denied in the forests northeast of the Sag- 
uenay, now exclusively inhabited by Indians. 

The priest, Francis de Crespieul (1671), is one who establishes this. On 
a trip up the Saguenay, begun November 6th, 1671, his party was joined 
by a family of Christian Eskimo. They told the priest that they had fled 
from the other Eskimo to escape being strangled for having become con- 
verts. It is not possible to locate with accuracy where this took place from 
the terms of the narrative, but by March the priest had reached the “Lake 
of the Cross,” so named from its shape. On May 17th, 1672, the voyagers 
again reached Tadousac. 

While it is perhaps of no great significance in our present query, it is 
true that Eskimo family founders have joined the Indian bands in the in- 
terior in historic times as is recorded of the Mistassini and the Indians 
about Seven islands. 

We have no further evidence in the documents upon which to base the 
assumption of Eskimo presence on the tundra or in the forests of the south- 
eastern interior.** Cartwright, however, who maintained an establishment 


* On a map of 1748 by Th. S. Drage (1: 68-70) the Labrador mainland is shown and 
marked but unfortunately no inhabitants are designated. 
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on the southeastern coast refers continually to the residence of Eskimo 
there from 1770 onward, and published in his journal some facts concern- 
ing their history, residence, and habits in the region south of Hamilton in- 
let as far as Chateau bay.™” It should be recalled, incidentally, that the 
Moravian missions had begun operations in trade and conversion of the Es- 
kimo on the coast north of Hamilton inlet as early as 1771. Cartwright refers 
tc these tribes or settlements of the people between Hamilton inlet and the 
straits of Belle Isle with a population of about 500, adding that between 30 
and 40 of them seem to have belonged to the region adjacent to Sandwich 
bay.* 

The rapid disappearance of the southern Labrador Eskimo next follows. 
Conflicts with the Montagnais-Naskapi and with the English reduced 
them,” until none of them were to be found below the settlement of Morav- 
ian converts at Hopedale with the exception of a small band at Hamilton 
inlet.?’ 

The hostility between the races, begun in some older habitat perhaps in 
the Hudson Bay region,** was carried across the peninsula. The southern 
Montagnais-Naskapi bands had. their contact with the now extirpated 
southern Labrador Eskimo from Hamilton inlet south to Belle Isle and 
west in the seventeenth century to Mingan.”® 


%b See Bibliography. 

% Of this group, with whom he had intimate relations, he records that they did not kill 
whales but bartered for whalebone with the tribes further north, did not take much fur, nor 
understand deadfalls, but killed quantities of seals, fish and fowl. 

% Tradition still lingers to inform us that the Montagnais used to attack the Eskimo in 
their “skin boats” and burn them by shooting arrows with torches attached to them. (Local 
tradition of Seven Islands bands.) Mooney (30: 913) quotes Beach, Indian Miscellany, 69, 
1877, as saying that the last pure Eskimo in Belle Isle lived there in 1859 as the wife of an 
Englishman at Salmon Bay. Hawkes (91: 15, f.n.) discovered two survivors of the old southern 
Labrador Eskimo at Sandwich bay. 

One of the factors held responsible for the cause oi the expulsion of the Eskimo from the 
Belle Isle region was the establishment of the French town of Brest about 1630, with a territory 
along the coast four leagues east and west, under title given to a noble Courtemanche who had 
married a daughter of Henry IV. 

27 In 1891 represented by a group comprising some “half-dozen families living in log houses 
on the shore of a cove called Carawalla at the head of Henrietta Island . A few more families 
are scattered along the shores of the lower half of the inlet.” (Low, 127 L.) Dillon Wallace, 
277, speaks of this village as Karwalla. 

28 T have in another paper (V, vol. 65, no. 4, 1926) pointed out indications of what I consider 
to be evidence of a much older Eskimo and Montagnais culture relationship occurring before 
the period of contact of the two races on the southern and eastern coasts of the peninsula. 
These indications I suggested might mean association at an earlier epoch in the Hudson Bay 
region. (See also Speck, I, 6: 276.) t 

29 Aside from local tradition regarding Eskimo habitation within the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
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Hamilton inlet in earlier records bears the name Eskimo bay. The Es- 
kimo of this large body of water have been noted by several authorities 
dating from Cartwright (1770) down to the present time (Turner 1881, 
Hawkes 1916)*° as Aivuktuk, Ivuktock, all being forms of the same name. 

Some doubt has been expressed by the historian of Labrador, Gosling, 
as to the permanent residence of the Eskimo south of Hamilton inlet. He 
says 


I have given reasons for my belief that the Eskimos did not frequent southern 
Labrador and the Straits of Belle Isle at the time of the discovery. I am of the 
opinion that they did not move south until some time after the coast began to be 
frequented by Basque, French and English fishermen, and that it was the desire of 
obtaining iron tools and weapons and other European articles which induced them 
to do so. This period I place at the end of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries.* 


He further states that the French about 1702 found Eskimo in considerable 
numbers in the Gulf of St. Lawrence as far west as Anticosti, and James 
McKenzie reported them in 1808 as present about the straits of Belle Isle 
and forty-five leagues east of Anticosti inside the gulf.™ 

Yet we have the express statement of Cartwright, who knew them well 
over a period of ten years, that there were three settlements south of Es- 
kimo bay (Hamilton inlet). There is reliability in this assertion, for his 
statement is corroborated by Lieutenant Curtis (1774)* as far as the name 


there are some archaeological indications announced as being found near Blanc Sablon by 
W. A. Stearns (p. 276), who observed relics of what he thought was a conflict between Indians 
and Eskimo on the sand dunes at that place. Gosling reviews the events of Indian-Eskimo 
conflict (pp. 165-167). Eskimo memories still linger, though only vaguely, in Montagnais- 
Naskapi historical tradition. The usual designation fxr the Eskimo is Ayestci’méo (plur., 
Ayestci'meuts‘) (Lake St. John, Mistassini), Aisi‘méo (plur., Aisi‘méuts‘) (Escoumains, Seven 
Islands). The translation of this term seems to puzzle the natives, some of whom even ex- 
plain it as meaning “bad people,” others as “raw-meat eaters.” It is possible that it is derived 
from an old term Eskimeo, and is their dialectic form of this with characteristic Montagnais- 
Naskapi ts=Cree k. A second designation for the Eskimo is Katsekwacweits‘ (plur.) (Lake 
St. John band), q4tsegwaZweuts (Escoumains), which corresponds with the term given by 
Lemoine—katshekwashweuts (p. 115). These forms are interpreted as “those who use the 
harpoon.” 

30 Pp, 34. 

31 Pp. 165-166. He evidently chose to ignore the French sources, among which for instance 
is the testimony of Champlain’s map. (H. P. Biggar, The Works of Samuel de Champlain, v. 
3. Champlain Society, Toronto, 1929.) 

32 Masson, 406-7. Eskimo point, near the mouth of Romaine river, is a traditional site of 
this people. 

%3 Quoted from Gosling, 169; Curtis, 64. 
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recorded for one of the principal settlements is concerned. Cartwright’s 
Auchbuchtoke is none other than Curtis’ Ogbuktike. Hawkes™ gives three 
group names to the Eskimo between Hamilton inlet and the strait of Belle 
Isle (which he also recorded as comparable with Ogbuktike): Putlavamiut, 
the people of Battle Harbor; Netcetumiut, sealing place people, Cart- 
wright (Sandwich bay) ; Aivitumiut, whaling place people, Rigolet, or Ham- 
ilton inlet. So much for the evidence of Eskimo residence on the southeas- 
tern coast in historic times. 

The question again arises of the southern Labrador Eskimo penetratiny 
the interior of the southern peninsula, the region held by the Montagnais- 
Naskapi since the first mention of these people. Eskimo occupancy is indi- 
cated for the territory in question on the chart alluded to. If the ground be 
taken that the historic Eskimo confine themselves to the coasts and do not 
penetrate the interior at all, cognizance must be given to a definite excep- 
tion to the rule as concerns northwest Labrador. In this instance we have 
a recent condition to consider. 

The northern Labrador Eskimo penetrate the inland steppes when hunt- 
ing caribou, the Indians in consequence of its preémption by the Eskimo 
have continued to avoid it.* And all the while we are coming to know more 
of inland Eskimo groups with the accumulation of study material on the 
Caribou Eskimo by Birket-Smith® and the Copper Eskimo by Jenness, 
groups typifying a supposedly earlier culture epoch for the people. 

Beothuk.—FEarlier historical phases of influence involved in the Montag- 
nais-Naskapi migration question should not be dismissed without reference 
to the problem offered by the Beothuk of Newfoundland, now extinct for 


34, 

% Low, 44-45 L, and in particular R. J. and F. H. Flaherty. Low (44 1) refers to the Eskimo 
hunting caribou inland north of Stillwater river and keeping north of the Indian boundaries 
when so engaged. Turner (176) states that the Eskimo of Ungava are strictly littoral and sel- 
dom venture far into the interior unless it is along the valley of some large river. He recounts 
an event occurring among some Kokse»« Eskimo, in 1883, who were camped thirty miles 
above Fort Chimo which is itself twenty-uve miles from Ungava bay (179-80), and gives the 
terminus of the four families (30 individuals) of the Koksoagmyut (Koksoak people) as seldom 
going farther southward than the confluence of the Larch river or the North river with the 
Koksoak (184). 

%* Dr. Birket-Smith has moreover expressed himself clearly in correspondence with Dr. 
Hallowell and myself, in favor of the assumption of an old basic culture in common between 
the boreal Indians and the Eskimo, on the ground that the elements in common do not point 
to late contact since these are widely distributed Eskimo properties. Strong, II, 126, offers a 
similar explanation of cultural resemblances between Labrador Indian and Eskimo archaeo- 
logical remains. Se¢ also Birket-Smith, II. 
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one hundred years. While we may refer again, in passing, to the Beothuk 
question, it will be archaeological evidence only that will solve it. 

The basic cultural affinity of the Beothuk with the Algonkian is recog- 
nized by Jenness,*’ this evidence falling in line with a previously expressed 
opinion of my own from the point of view of culture and language.** Jen- 
ness in the article cited inclines to an opinion that the Beothuk were for- 
merly (prior to 1500) residenis in the “Labrador peninsula in contact with 
Eskimo tribes now extinct or absorbed by later comers.”” The same author 
refers to Beothuk remains found on the Labrador side of the straits of 
Belle Isle by Lloyd.*® I might add to this theory my observation that the 
characteristic use of red dye is to be noted for the present Naskapi of the 
same coast as far as Natasquan where about half of the articles collected 
show the fondness of these Indians for the use of red coloring. 

Further archaeological investigation may later show, as Dixon sup- 
posed, that an early advance migration of Indians south, as well as north, 
of the St. Lawrence was constantly being urged eastward, keeping ahead of 
the eastward migration of other Algonkian-speaking groups of a later pe- 
riod, tke first advance group cr groups halting finally on the Atlantic coast 
and surviving in Newfoundland, where we know them as the historic Beo- 
thuk. It remains then for future research to provide evidence for the closing 
up of gaps in Indian distribution in the gulf of St. Lawrence to decide the 
question still confronting us as to the priority of Indian or Eskimo popula- 
tions in the area. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MONTAGNAIS-NASKAPI BANDS 
Since AsBout 1850 


The present distribution of the Indians embraces the entire territory of 
the Labrador peninsula between Hudson bay on the west and the Atlantic 
on the east, south of the 58° N lat. (Lake Minto and Koksoak river), ex- 
cept where the Eskimo occupy the coastal strips, to the gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the St. Lawrence river up to a line approximately extending from the 
lower end of James bay to the longitude of Quebec. This habitat has been 
held by Indians since the period when the first inland trading posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company were established about 1824 and charts of the 


37 Pp. 36-37. 

38 Speck, IT, 69-70. 

3° 4 campsite of the Beothuk was discovered by W. J. Wintemberg on the north shore of 
the strait of Belle Isle, in 1928, thus proving that they occupied the Labrador mainland (62: 4). 

‘© Low, 141-161, summarizes the history of the trading establishments founded first by 
the French (maintained until 1733), later by the Northwest Company (1783), and finally ab- 
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interior were made by its officers.*® 
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It becomes imperative as a prelude to ethnological investigation in any 
region that the distribution of its population be ascertained, and the units, 
should they exist, assigned a location under their proper names. But it is 
particularly urgent that a step be made in this immense area toward the 
fixing of location and standardizing of nomenclature of its bands now that 
specific studies of religion and art of its inhabitants are soon destined to ap- 
pear. In so large an area, indeed, as the Labrador peninsula (about one- 
twelfth the area of North America)“ the need of knowing the contemporary 
distribution of its population and the character of the many groupings into 
which its inhabitants would naturally fall is obvious. Considering again the 
extent of country, its inaccessibility in all times, the sparseness of people, 
and the mysterious seclusion of its roving tribes, it is small wonder that 
such a preliminary survey has never as yet been made. 

To this task I set myself at the outset of the investigation carried on 
since 1910 in the ethnology of the tribes and bands of the vast region under 
consideration,—a heavy task indeed for one poor ethnologist. By question- 
ing the older generations of hunters and by marking out the present-day 
hunting territories of those who live exclusively by this primitive activity 
it was possible to determine with some accuracy the geographical boun- 
daries of the bands or sub-tribes with which I became more familiar. In 
these instances the procedure was to mark out on a chart the paternally in- 
herited territories of the chase in which the various heads of families pos- 
sessed rights. This process gave at the same time the family census of the 
group, with a certain amount of sociological information, the location and 
extent of the family holdings, and the total extent of occupation by hunting, 
of the band with which they considered themselves affiliated. It was also 
found that the various bands bore definite designations by which they were 
known from one end of the peninsula to the other. A surprising amount of 
knowledge regarding the band boundaries and even the family ‘territories 
is current among the natives, referring to adjacent as well as to distant 
groups. This I take to be evidence of more or less settled occupancy of the 


sorbed by the Hudson’s Bay Company after the amalgamation of this with the Northwest 
Company in 1821. It was subsequent to this period that posts were established in the interior 
to expand and maintain the fur trade with Indians ard on the eastern coasts of the peninsula 
(Fort Chimo 1827, Hamilton inlet 1837, Whale river and Georges river 1838, Fort Nascaupee 
on Lake Petitsikapau 1840, Nichicun anfe 1840). Posts of earlier establishment on the coasts 
and the western portion were Rupert’s House 1670, Moose Factory and Albany 1675, East 
Main 1685, Ashouapmouchouan Lake 1690, Mistassini about 1690. 

4. The area of the peninsula is approximately 625,000 square miles, embracing the land 
from the mouth of the Saguenay river to the mouth of the Nottaway river on James bay north- 
ward as compared with 8,000,000 square miles for the whole of North America. 
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people for a number of generations. Direct tradition on the occupancy of 
the band habitats, not differing much from what they are at present, seems 
to go back at least a century and a half for those bands which have been 
investigated on the spot. 

My own territorial studies include data worked out among the follow- 
ing bands: Lake St. John, Chicoutimi, Tadousac, Escoumains, Shelter Bay, 
Ste. Marguerite, Moisie, Mistassini, Nichikun, Michikamau, and in part 
Natashkwan. Some of these have been published (see Bibliography). 

It is in connection with the remote and almost unknown bands inhabit- 
ing the northern and western, especially the Hudson Bay, coasts that our 
knowledge of boundaries is decidedly weak. It is from wandering members 
of these less accessible groups who turn up at times at the southern posts 
that occasional inquiries have been made. And I have drawn upon the 
knowledge of M. Alexandre Bellefleure, an educated native of the Seven 
islands group, who for many years had intimacy with the populations from 
Ungava to Fort George on the west Hudson Bay coast as an officer of 
Revillon Fréres Company, and that of Chief Sylvestre Mackenzie of the 
Michikamau band, who has covered much of the region in his capacity of 
headman. With the knowledge gotten through these sources I have been 
able to plot the distribution, as shown on map 2, of these little-known bands 
which have not been visited by a systematic ethnologist. 

This map of band distribution combining the more specific information, 
both published and unpublished, with that obtained from the sources just 
mentioned was also submitted to Dr. W. D. Strong upon his return from 
the Rawson-MacMillan Subarctic Expedition of the Field Museum, 1927- 
8, during which time he investigated the bands of the northeast coast 
(Davis inlet and Barren Ground bands) and the arrangement of the 
boundaries of this area was corrected and amplified at his hands. 

It will be noticed that the populations forming the band groups are 
localized within the drainage areas of the rivers and lakes, and that they 
generally bear the names of these waterways attached to their proper 
names, as “Flat Lake People,” “Big River People,” “Where They Hunt 
Bear People,” and so on. A truth to be reckoned with also is that the his- 
tory of most of the bands is closely associated with that of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company posts which for several centuries have dotted the northern 
wilderness serving the needs of the wretched roving hunters of their neigh- 
borhood, at the same time taking good care of the financial interests of the 
corporation. The whole question of the influence of the trading posts upon 
the economic and political culture of the hunting bands is one too compli- 
cated to treat intelligently at the present, and I foresee that it will remain a 
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point for discussion for some years at least. Pending, accordingly, other 
historical and ethnological conclusions to be brought out later through 
deeper study and comparison of the bands, the report on the contemporary 
lay-out of band distribution is of primary importance as a first step in the 
approach. To my mind, the early writers seem to have assumed, with good 
reason, the attachment of the various bands in the midst of which the 
posts were established, to the localities where they were found. Without 
contradicting the claim, a strong one in the minds of some students of the 
northern tribes, that the posts exerted an influence in bringing about the 
later location of some of the bands, as we know only too well, it seems clear 
that at the time of the first coming of the Europeans there were already 
bands with fixed locations residing on their ancestral river and lake terri- 
tories in the southern portions of the peninsula. Some details in support of 
this view will be given as the groups are referred to in the ensuing discus- 
sion. Beginning with the post-contact period, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, we have succinct evidence that the bands had settled 
down to residence with definite notions of hereditary land rights where we 
still find them. For the same length of time, moreover, they have apparent- 
ly borne their present band names. The real problem of the origin of the 
subdivisions begins as we glance backward from this period. And it is with 
the later period, for which actual data are at hand, that we must deal be- 
fore the theoretical one can be given attention. It may be added that for 
some of the bands information is forthcoming from the oldest men, an oc- 
casional one nearing or even past the century mark, to show their fathers 
and grandfathers to have been hunting and trapping over the same terri- 
tories now held by them. This might settle the residence of such bands for 
a span of time longer than we know some of the Plains tribes to have oc- 
cupied the hunting ranges assigned to them as habitats. 

Another matter of concern in unraveling the history of the groups is 
their political status. The questions of band intermarriage, of possible early 
conflict between them brought about by trespass, of isolation and its effect 
upon the development of local characteristics in dialect and institutions, 
are all matters for future explanation. Certain of the bands still have 
headmen, and possess weak notions of independence, while others have 
merged together, and even a few we know to have disintegrated within the 
century. These changing conditions are natural to all regions. For many 
we know even less of the alterations brought about by time than we do here. 

Accordingly I am urged to propose that henceforth the ethnographer 
regard the bands as units for a time until sufficient information has been 
accumulated to justify reclassification into larger groupings based upon 
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factual evidence. And I would express an opinion here that a similar meth- 
od of approach be considered in reference to the ethnographical nomen- 
clature of the widespread and diverse Cree and Ojibwa subgroups. The 
bearing of this method of consideration is much the same for both the 
eastern and the western portions of the subarctic area. It has been followed 
without hesitation for the Athapaskan bands of the northwest, and for 
some of the Plains tribes whose divisions are no more dissociated in culture 
and history than those we are engaged with. The ethnologist will recall also 
that a similar condition covers the southeastern, or Muskhogean area, 
where the collective term “Creek”? applied to them in colonial history 
breaks up in the hands of the ethnographer into a series of smaller indepen- 
dent units, as Dr. Swanton has so convincingly shown. Therefore, while re- 
taining the terms Montagnais and Naskapi in a general sense for the in- 
habitants of the Labrador peninsula, by using the form Montagnais-Nas- 
kapi agreed upon by Hallowell and myself for the group as a whole, I would 
suggest recognition of the geographical band names in more explicit litera- 
ture dealing with their history and culture. In this point of view I believe 
I have the agreement of other authorities on northern ethnology.” 

Comment seems to be in place at this point concerning the part played 
by the game animals of several categories as an influencing factor upon the 
type of land tenure and upon the distribution of the differing bands of the 
well-forested southern portion of the peninsula and those of the barrens of 
the north. In the former the animals hunted include, among others, the 
highly important moose and beaver; in the latter the caribou exceed other 
sources of food supply. It has been noted by some of those who are devoting 
thought to problems of northern ethnology that the tribal or band habitats 
are subdivided into inherited family districts only where provenience of the 

® Hallowell, p. 337, f. n. 1, has initiated the practice of employing the hyphenated term, 
giving some discussion of the reasons for doing so, as follows: “The time seems ripe to chal- 
lenge the bisective terminology which it has been customary to apply to the Indian population 
of Labrador. The more we get to know about these Indians the clearer it becomes that this 
differentiation is arbitrary, if not actually misleading. There are indeed slight differences in 
language and culture to be encountered as we go from north to south as well as from west to 
east. But in neither of these directions is it possible to draw a hard and fast line between 
bands on any linguistic or ethnological basis and say, these Indians are Naskapi and those 
Montagnais. . . . At present it seems more rational to either refer to the bands by name, thus 
localizing them according to the extent of their hunting territories, or, in speaking inclusively 
to use the hyphenated term Montagnais-Naskapi, or Labrador Indians.” 

Dr. Cooper, in discussing properties of the Cree and Ojibwa about James bay, also recog- 
nizes the value of specific reference and eriploys band nomenclature for this area (see Bib- 
liography). F. W. Waugh (correspondence 1923) complained against the looseness of usage of 
the two tribal names. 
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forest affords the varied animal food supply to be found more permanently 
and bountifully, and in more or less restricted haunts of sheltering environ- 
ment,—the moose, beaver, porcupine, hare and the carnivorous fur- 
bearers. Where, on the other hand by contrast, the hunt is almost exclusive- 
ly centered about the roving caribou, it has seemed, on theoretical grounds, 
that communal hunting, more like that of the Plains tribes in pursuit of 
the bison, would outrule the possibility of the localized family hunting terri- 
tories. The problem has been outlined, as it existed in the minds of several 
of us, in a recent paper by Davidson.* The case seems to be borne out with 
some consistency in respect to the hunting habits and band distribution of 
the groups south of the Height of Land and those north of this watershed 
throughout the peninsula, as far as available information permits a judg- 
ment. We can begin to see that the bands depending upon caribou fail to 
show the family territorial subdivisions that we are so familiar with in the 
mixed game area stretching across the forest zone. Thus, among the bands 
of whose social structure we have some definite knowledge, the northern 
families of the Mistassini, the Nichikun, Michikamau, Petisikapau, Un- 
gava, the Barren Ground, the hordes east of Moisie river, and presumably 
those of the Hudson bay coast, travel and hunt over the entire range of 
country regarded by them as their band habitat in communal groups of 
affiliated families. It is required, accordingly, that a distinction now be 
made between the economic habits and social structure of the bands of the 
two areas. Two types should henceforth be recognized as prevailing in the 
Labradorean culture-area, the variation being traceable, I believe, to fam- 
ine conditions and the natural history of the game animals. 

Without going further at present in generalizing on this question in its 
application to other hunting tribes of subarctic America, we may at least 
observe in passing that the zoning concept harmonizes with the information 
at hand concerning the caribou hunting Athapaskan, as representative of 
the tundra communal hunting hordes and the contrasting forest-dwelling, 
diversified game hunters and trappers of Algonquin and Ojibwa classifica- 
tion. And, finally, before determining the question of historical sequence 
from economic and sociological data on the two phases of hunting activity, 
there still remain a number of bands in this and other provinces of the 
northern regions to be investigated in the field. 


* D. S. Davidson, II, 5: 50, says: ““The territorial organization of the bands to the north of 
the Waswanipi are totally unknown, but as a result of a progressiveness in natural poverty as 
the barren-ground bands of the Ungava region are approached, it is to be expected that the 
family ownership of districts will assume less and less importance in the economic system of 
these people, the farther away they are situated from the Great Lakes region.” 
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The recognition of long-maintained trade routes traversing the interior 
of the peninsula by Jesuit writers at the time of their first contact with the 
natives indicates the probable antiquity of trading expeditions carried on 
among the bands. It would be unwise to attempt to interpret the existence of 
precontact hunting territories for the region on the basis of the existence of 
the supposedly aboriginal trade routes, yet there is, nevertheless, a question 
of relationship between the two traits underlying the evidence that we 
have, and I am indebted to Dr. C. Daryll Forde for calling my attention to 
it. The exchange of commodities and hunting privileges between the family 
groups, in the form of economic hospitality operating among them, is well 
understood among the present natives and has been referred to in several 
of my previous papers on the family hunting territortes, for instance those 
on the Mistassini and Lake St. John Indians. Aboriginal trade routes now 
being studied by Dr. Swanton are mentioned in the Jesuit relations as 
existing throughout the region for which we now have hunting territorial 
data. The subject is one to be considered theoretically in future study of the 
social life of the northeast. 

One might even be justified in aligning the early routes of Indian mi- 
gration into the peninsula with the trade routes. The principal river thor- 
oughfares traversed in historic times by Indian trading brigades under the 
régime of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and presumably before it, are and 
have been Rupert and Marten river and the Eastmain, leading from James 
bay to the interior lakes, Mistassini and Nichikun, and Hamilton river 
eastward from the interior out to Hamilton inlet and the Atlantic coast; 
the Kaniapuskan and Koksoak rivers from the interior to Ungava and the 
northern coast; the Ste. Marguerite, Moisie, and Manicouagan from the 
interior southward to the coast of the St. Lawrence river and gulf; and 
most prominently the drainage system of Lake St. John connecting the St. 
Lawrence coast with James bay by the ancient Indian route comprising 
the Saguenay, the Chamouchouan, thence to Lake Mistassini and P.upert 
river. This list does not take in the smaller river systems ascending from 
the east coast of Pudson bay and the north coast of the St. Lawrence, which 
for their part have served miror réles in trading operations and band mi- 
grations of the region. These routes of travel maintained so constantly in 
historic times are indeed the very lines of travel that coincide with the sup- 
posed routes indicated by the early band names applied to the original tri- 
bal units mentioned in the Jesuit narratives, and traveled by the Jesuit 
Fathers themselves with Indian parties (see p. 558). These I have in- 
dicated with approximate locations on map 1. I believe it is not going too 
far at present to point out the river highways mentioned above as being 
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those followed by the ancestors of the Montagnais-Naskapi bands at the 
time of the original peopling of the region east of Hudson bay to the St 

Lawrence later, if not by the first Indian invaders. Since we are disposed to 
include the Beothuk within the classification of the Indian populations, 
these Indian migrations would require to be estimated at a time before the 
inland penetration of Eskimo within the coasts of the gulf of St. Lawrence 
and into the inland interior of the peninsula. This would mean placing the 
diffusion of the Indian groups over the southern portion of the peninsula, 
the St. Lawrence coast, eastward to and including Newfoundland, at a date 
prior to the southward drift of the Eskimo inside the straits of Belle Isle, a 
drift which presumably interrupted the continuity of the Montagnais-Nas- 
kapi and Beothuk zone of occupation. Thus the evidence for Indian priority 
in the southern interior and on the southern coast of the Labrador penin- 
sula is tentatively indicated, a supposition which materially affects the 
theories of sequence in Eskimo culture types as regards the priority of in- 
land over coastal habitat, forming the basis of contention between the 
variant attitudes of Drs. Birket-Smith and Mathiassen. 

Beyond their own boundaries the Montagnais know few other nations, 
the Naskapi still fewer. The Wabanaki peoples are collectively included in 
the term Wapentsitts (plur.), “easterners,”’ which is their dialectic pronoun- 
ciation of the proper name Waban&‘ki’ (Montagnais-Naskapi -ts‘ being the 
equivalent of Cree, Ojibwa, and Wabanaki -ki’). The same name includes 
the Huron mixed bloods from Lorette who have been encroaching on the 
southern tracts evacuated by the Lake St. John Indians“. The Téte 
de Boule of the Ste. Maurice valley are cailed Sagdimi’‘, the meaning 
of which is not clear, and at the same time Métace’wilnuts‘, “people 
of Montachene,” the place named being Wemontachingue, the long known 
rendezvous of this tribe famous in Jesuit mission narratives. With 
the Waswanipi Lake Indians, the Lake St. John and Mistassini hunters 
frequently have contact, being called Wacw&nipiwilnits (Lake St. John), 
“people who fish by torchlight,” in reference to the habit of taking sturgeon 
in this manner.” 

The distant Hudson Bay Cree are denoted Ayécwinbegwilnits‘, “across 


“ Speck, VIII. 

“5 The tribal and family hunting territory boundaries of the Téte de Boule, with references 
to the meanings of names given to the tribe, which occupies a position adjacent to the Lake St. 
John Montagnais, are treated by Davidson, I. The same author gives other comparative notes 
bearing upon the two tribes (III). 

For the only specific discussion of the ethnology of this tribe and its habitat, see David 
son, II. 
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the salt-water people”’ (winibégw, sea, or salt-water not fit to drink on ac- 
count of its taste). 

Among the Montagnais-Naskapi a general distinction is made, when 
alluding to themselves, between those bands who hold hunting territories 
in the interior plateau of the peninsula and those who frequent the coastal 
regions. The inhabitants of the interior respond tothe designation Notcimi’’- 
wilnuts‘ (Lake St. John), “interior forest peoples,” while the others are Wini- 
bégwilnuts‘, “seacoast people.” The natives themselves are quite conscious 
of the distinction. It carries, furthermore, some economic differentiations of 
which the Indians are thoroughly aware. It would come nearest to forming 
the basis for a tribal classification of the bands of the peninsula under the 
names Montagnais and Naskapi were it consistently supported by the 
grouping of dialects. As it is, the northern interior bands that have in litera- 
ture merited the name Naskapi exhibit an n, or y (Mistassini), between 
vowels, whereas the divisions on the southern coast from Seven islands 
west possess an 1, including Lake St. John. The older nomenclature, there- 
fore, initiated apparently by Turner in 1894, cannot be considered system- 
atically valid. 

I now come to present the summarized results of the preliminary sur- 
vey, giving the location of the twenty-six bands of Montagnais-Naskapi of 
the region as they appear on map 2, with native names and some references 
to authors who have bequeathed us data concerning their habitat either 
in the past or the present. The bands will be enumerated beginning at the 
southern end of the peninsula where the information on territories is more 
complete, some of the material having been published already, while some 
is still in process of preparation. 


Lake St. John Band (Piakwdégami wilniits‘, flat lake people) 

This band of about 50 family heads is distributed over an area embrac- 
ing the headwaters of the Ashouapmouchouan, Mistassini, and Peribonca 
rivers from about the Height of Land southward to and beyond Lake St. 
John. Lake St. John hunters have only recently been expelled from the re- 
gion south of the lake to the headwaters of the Batiscan river through in- 
vasion of the territory by the leased hunting and fishing clubs and the 
founding of the Algonquin park. The trading center of the band has always 
been on Lake St. John at several points, formerly Metabechouan, in recent 
years at Pointe Bleue. It has resided in the same haunts since the first 
notices of its existence by the missionaries early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. A large number of mixed bloods who have settled down in part to 
farming gives this group the highest census enumeration of any. Some of 
these families are of St. Francis Abenaki and Wawenock descent. 
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Studies of the band have been extensively carried on by the writer in 
various branches of Lake St. John ethnology, the bulk of which are still 
incomplete and unpublished. Details, however, of family hunting territory 
claims and boundaries of this and the adjacent bands (Chicoutimi, Tadou- 
sac, and Escoumains) have been charted and given in a report of 1927.7 
Chicoutimi Band (Cektitamiwilnits‘, head of the tide people) 

At present the band is under the administration of the chief and agent 
at Lake St. John, and is listed under its population. Four major family 
groups were noted in 1915 whose trade and mission headquarters are at 
Ste. Anne, opposite Chicoutimi on the Saguenay river, their hunting terri- 
tories being up the Shipshaw river. 

This is one of the oldest mentioned of the group subdivisions and its 
mission was the principal scene of labor of the early missionaries to the 
Montagnais. The personnel of the band has changed greatly from time to 
time without having gained strength. 

Information pertaining to its hunting territory proprietors has been 
published in the report cited for the Lake St. John band. 

Tadousac Band (Waca't‘cékwilniits‘, gulf people, steep river-mouth people) 

Discussion of the recent status of the band is given in the report al- 
ready mentioned. Tadousac, formerly and for three centuries the chief 
center of population of the Indians of the entire St. Lawrence below Que- 
bec, has become entirely abandoned by them, some of the errant families 
being traced to the Bersimis and the Escoumains bands. Several gener- 
ations ago the families of this group hunted toward Quebec as far as 
Murray bay and beyond, but only one operated there in 1915. 


Escoumains Band (Ecsi biucit biwilmits‘, river of clam brooks 
people; Ecsi'' pi wilnuts, clam river people) 

This band has been described as to location and hunting grounds in the 
publication referred to covering the three previous bands. Its districts ex- 
tend from near the Saguenay eastward to Portneuf river. At the time of 
my visit (1915) it comprised 44 individuals, by the 1924 Indian census, 28. 
It has now no political unity and no chief. My report listed eight family 
heads of which four had married French Canadians. 


Bersimis Band (Bétsi’ amits‘ ilnits‘, coming out from the 
interior to the coast people) 


For this large and important band, evidently the chief center of the St. 
Lawrence river Indians, which would represent the typical Montagnais, we 


Speck, VII. 
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have as yet no territorial studies upon which to define its boundaries." 
The Bersimis band is, however, bounded by groups for which such data ex- 
ist, so that the eastern and western termini of their hunting ranges may be 
given as Portneuf river and Manouan on the west and Toutnustuk on the 
east. Northward these hunters penetrate to beyond Pletipi lake, where 
their boundaries impinge somewhere upon those of the Nichikun band. 

In the first section of this paper a number of references to the Bersimis 
band in early French accounts have been made to establish proof of their 
residence in the same region for at least three centuries. The band possesses 
considerable independence and has its own chief. Historical inferences can 
hardly be made concerning the supposed position of the Bersimis band as a 
center from which migration has spread eastward until the question has 
been given attention on the spot. Even the native form of the band name 
has been rendered variously by different authorities, among whom Cabot 
has suggested the interpretation, “‘leech-water people.’’*® 


Godbout Band (W awid paguwilnits', whirlpool people) 


At this point the conflict between the current of the St. Lawrence and 
the tides of the Gulf,-which meet inside the long sandy point at Godbout, 
causes swirls which have given a name to the locality and the band. 

The language of this band is characteristic of the Moniagnais of Ber- 
simis who are only several days journey by water westward. Their proxim- 
ity to Pointe des Monts, which is visible from their village at Godbout, 
some 15 miles to the east, makes it very plausible to conclude that a band 
of Indians living at Pointe des Monts, formerly known as Pointe des Monts 
Pelés, mentioned in the Jesuit Relations of 1661 (p. 29), were either the 
same or a related band. Hind (1863) thought that they might have been a 
branch of the Naskapi, though of course this could mean very little with- 
out having access to linguistic evidence except in reference to the habit of 
ascending to the interior plateau for the winter instead of living continuous- 
ly at the coast. 

This band is now badly disi»tegrated, enjoying no political entity. In- 
formation obtained from one of its members suggests that the number of 
families is twelve. They are said to hunt within a hundred miles up Godbout 
river, residing at other times in houses at the village of Godbout. Comeau 
has casually recorded customs and history of this band. 


“8 The notes collerted while working with the Bersimis band by F. W. Waugh of the Na- 
tional Museum of Canada should be borne in mind by anyone taking up its investigation. 
4° Lemoine, 279. 
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Shelter Bay Band (Wasakwopaté nwilnit‘, mossy portage people) 


This small band composed of three related families is named from the 
river up which they hunt inlaid for almost a hundred miles; Mossy Port- 
age river in the local dialect, but Shelter Bay river to the whites. The band 
has no organization to mark it as an old one with an independent back- 
ground, for the families comprising it are related to members of the Moisie 
band, and are all much mixed with French blood. My conclusions, which 
are soon to appear in a paper giving the results of investigation of this and 
neighboring bands to the eastward, are that this little community is an ex- 
ample of the process of the integration of offshoot bands—illustrative of 
conditions typical of the region in the past as well as the present. I would 
estimate that the territory of this band has been-in the hands of its proprie- 
tors for approximately 110 years and that their ancestors migrated from the 
Seven Islands post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Ste. Marguerite Band (Tceman bi''ctukwilnits‘, river 
parallel with hills people) 


From notes taken down while investigating this and neighboring bands 
(1922-25) at their summer gathering point, Seven islands, the following 
abstract has been prepared concerning the boundaries and social character 
of this band. Its known history dates back several centuries to the begin- 
ning of Jesuit accounts of activity among the natives of the lower St. Law- 
rence. Hind (1861) has something to say of it. Some of the family patronyms 
he gives are still those of its family heads. The Jesuit Relations also enu- 
merate names of families at this station.®° 

The territory, held by the ten major family groups forming the band, 
begins a few miles back of Sever Islands bay and follows closely the drain- 
age of the Ste. Marguerite river to the Height of Land where the nomadic 
communal hunters of the Kaniapiskau and Petisikapau lakes region are en- 
countered. With these people and the Ste.Marguerite band there seems to 
have been close affinity in the century past. Only since about 1857, says 
Hind, have the present families been coming out from the interior to the 
coast at Seven islands. But he did not find out who had formed the native 
population previously when the mission and trading settlements were 
flourishing under the French. Bearing upon this question we have the fol- 
lowing to consider, namely that among the Indians of the coast an old name 
for the Seven Islands people seems to persist: Wacduwilnuts‘, “bay people.” 
This name does not specifically refer to either of the band units (Ste. Mar. 


5° Vol. 54, 1673-74, Narrative of Louis Nicholas, and Crépieul, v. 54. 
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guerite and Moisie bands) that spend only several weeks there during the 
summer, for they have their own designations. It might be surmised, how- 
ever, that the name “bay people”’ had some significance in earlier times as 
being the proper name of a population then resident nearer the coast than 
the present two bands mentioned. The names of tribes mentioned in the 
narratives of the eighteenth century (discussed in the first section of this 
paper) may then be those of groups which have since dwindled and merged 
their descendants with the present bands. I was in some doubt for a time 
how to dispose of the name “‘bay people” among the list of band names 
recognized by the Indians of the whole St. Lawrence coast, because the 
term cannot now be applied to any social unit having the structure of a 
band. It is now a non-specific geographical term. 

It is important to note that this band is the one farthest east on the 
coast to speak the idiom containing /, by which the populations along the 
St. Lawrence southwestward are characterized. To use the old nomencla- 
ture they would be the most easterly group of the Montagnais-speaking 
bands. The line of longitude of Seven islands (about 66°) is therefore some- 
thing of an ethnic and linguistic terminus on the coast and the southern 
watershed. 

The band consists (1925) of ten family subdivisions, some of them 
French mixed bloods. While the band seems to display some consciousness 
as a socia] unit, there has not been for many years a separate chief over it. 
Since 1922 the chief appointed by the government for the several bands 
under the one agency has been Sylvestre Mackenzie of the Michikamau 
band. 

The St. Marguerite hunters south of the Height of Land observe the 
separate family hunting system with the same general underlying struc- 
ture as we find it westward through the forested southern watershed of the 
peninsula. 

Moisie Band (Mictaci’-’ pi wilnits‘, big river people) 


The Moisie, or Big River, has for ages been an artery of movement from 
the coast to the interior for the natives, and it is still the route followed by 
bands and individuals destined into and out of the central peninsula as far 
even as Ungava. Hind and Low have traveled it and left accounts of its 
people as sources to be referred to. My own notes on the band, as yet un- 
published, form the basis of the following brief notice of its location and 
ethnic constitution.” 


51 The two preceding bands have been studied over a period of some ten years, as occasion 
permitted, and collections of ethnological specimens have been made for the American Mu- 
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Like the Ste. Marguerite band, the Moisie people seem to be of mixed 
extraction so far as original units are concerned. The families who operate 
nearer the coast may be the residue of a population of former times which 
belonged south of the Height of Land, and the northern families of those 
belonging in the interior. Whatever may be the explanation of the some- 
what confused condition of affairs now it is fairly certain, from native 
sources of information, that it has not undergone extensive change within 
the last two generations. The families falling under this band classification 
number ten, and hunt and trap the territory up Moisie river and east of 
it to Mingan and Attikonak lakes, from the coast to the headwaters of 
Hamilton river beyond the Height of Land. Also like the Ste. Marguerite 
Indians the majority of the families operate south of the divide, have 
smaller hunting grounds, and observe more closely the family system. The 
northern families seem to have connections with the limited nomads of the 
interior lake country whose populations have in recent years become so dis- 
persed. Upon the closing of the Hudson Bay Company’s post at the mouth 
of Moisie river the band transferred its summer mission and trading center 
to Seven islands. It has now (since 1915) no separate chief. 

In Hind’s time (1861) the hunters from Ashwanipi lake were referred 
to as the “‘Aswanipi’’ band, which he says was dispersed in the nineteenth 
century to the north and east. This lake is now hunted by families which 
come under the name of the Moisie group who may have pushed north- 
ward since that time.” 


Mingan Band (Akwandji''wilnuts‘, where some- 
thing is washed ashore people) 


The name of this important band, for which unfortunately there is 
little to say at present since it has not been investigated in detail, refers 
either to whales or boats being washed ashore, according to the chief, Mat- 
thais Napant. Probably whales are intended, because the group of islands 
lying off the shore for about eighteen miles of the coast are a favorite re- 
sort of the animals. The Indians even in recent years have availed them- 
selves of the supply of blubber afforded by stranded whales near the Min- 
gan river. 

The family districts have not been investigated. Information, coming 
from the chief referred to, states that following up the Romaine river in the 
interior, their hunting grounds approach the waters of Lake Ossokmanouan 


seum of Natural History, Museum of the American Indian (Heye Foundation), and the Na- 
tional Museum of Canada. Studies of uative art and religion are being completed for publication. 
5? Hind, 1: 82. 
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and head of Hamilton river, adjoining those of the Moisie Indians on the 
west and the Natashkwan on the east. He estimated that the family heads 
numbered about fifty. The trading post serving them is at Mingan. It 
should also be added that some informants at Seven islands designate the 
Mingan Indians as Manto’ci’bu wilnits‘, “Spirit river people.” 
Natashkwan band (Notackwénwilnut‘, hunt bear people) 

In 1924 this band consisted of twenty-six families, hunting on the upper 
waters of Natashkwan river almost to Hamilton river, east of the Mingan 
hunters. At the time there was no chief, although the people felt them- 
selves to form a social group of quite distinct unity. Their rendezvous and 
trading post is at the mouth of their river. For their mission they go to Mus- 
quarro. Owing to lack of detailed information it is at present impossible to 
say whether or not they observe adherence to the definite inherited family 
hunting grounds although Mr. W. R. Joncas informs me that they hunt in 
companies composed of affiliated families until late in winter when they 
break up into smaller groups. Pending the opportunity to secure more ex- 
plicit social data on the band, the list of family heads made out at the time 
of my visit is given here.® 

The Natashkwan band is evidently an old one yet we have no means of 
dating events in its historical background. A dialectic peculiarity en- 
countered here is the change from -j- to -h-, while the dropping of -s from 
the termination -is‘ of other dialects links these dialects with those of the 
region farther north. Dr. H. G. Bryant visited this band in 1912 and pub- 
lished a short account of his observations which, however, does not ad- 
vance our knowledge to any great extent, and Dr. C. W. Townsend also 
published some notes of his visits to this band.* 


Musquaro or Romaine River Band (Unamanoct bu 
ilnut’, red paint river people) 
The name refers to the small sacks of red paint sold by the Hudson 
Bay Company traders to the Indians. It is the native name of Romaine 


53 Family heads of the Natashkwan band (1924): 1 Joseph Spaté, 2 Francois Kutawa (one 
son), 3 Jean Baptiste Spatd, 4 Bellefleure Charles (one son), 5 Charles Bellefleure (one son), 
6 Simon Belnal (one son), 7 Pien Wacé, 8 Pien Napec (one son) (father of no. 14), 9 Jerome 
Wapistanfc (father of nos. 10 and 19), 10 Michen Wapistanfc (two sons), 11 Dominic Lola, 
12 Etienne Belnabe (two daughters), 13 Etienne Maitimacd (one son and daughter) 14 Syl- 
vestre Napec (one daughter), 15 William Malek (two sons), 16 Bastien Malek (single), 17 
Paul] Bernal, 18 Antoine Mistenabéo (one son and daughter), 19 Philipe Wapistanfic (one 
son), 20 Pien Wapistan (one son), 21 Bastien Wapistan (one son), 22 Bartolemi Spaté (single), 
23 Williams Malek (two sons), 24 Bonhomme Malek (father of nos. 23 and 16), 25 Dominic 
Natackwani'‘c (married 1924), 26 Simon Natackwanic (brother of no. 25) (one son). 

54 See Bibliography. 
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river (60° 75’). Another designation, Muckwalio’ wilnuts’, “hard people”’ 
(muckwocit, he is a hard man), is applied to this band, with a variant 
form (Cabot, 280) as follows: Mackwalo ilnit‘, “bear tail people.” This 
refers to a small river and a large system of lakes. 

The Canadian Indian census gave a population of 239 in 1911 to this 
group. Specimens of their language show them to be a branch of the so- 
called Naskapi. In 1924 there were about 20 families at Olomanoshibo, or 
Romaine river. 

Some confusion has resulted from there being two rivers of the coast 
bearing the name Romaine. In the Handbook of Indians of Canada, the 
editor has failed to recognize this fact in a footnote to the article ‘‘Ro- 
maine,” in which he states that Olomanoshibo river is 125 miles east of Ro- 
maine. This is true of that Romaine river which empties just east of Min- 
gan river. 

Although it has been stated that the Musquaro Indians have deserteu 
this station, this was not quite the case in 1924, when early in July the mis- 
sion was being held there at which the Natashkwan band even was present. 


St. Augustin Band pu init‘, bastard, or 
fatherless boy, river people)® 


This small band (about 15 families according to informants at Natash- 
kwan) has settled in the most easterly part of the southern barrens of the 
peninsula. Cabot estimates them between 40 and 50, in 8 or 9 tents. It has 
not been specifically studied. Nevertheless we know its hunting range to lie 
between the straits of Belle Isle and Hamilton inlet in the drainage of St. 
Augustin, Eskimo and Paradise rivers and eastward. The rendezvous of the 
band is at St. Augustin part of the time and Northwest river post upon oc- 
casion. The precise character of its hunting system has not been definitely 
ascertained, but from statements of Low, and inferences from Cabot*’ 
and Wallace,®* it would seem that its hunting is largely by companies 
rather than of the segregated family type. Cabot has had personal contact 
with its chief (William Ashini before 1917, Sylvestre Marks after 1920) and 
members, and Wallace met the same families in the Hamilton inlet region 


5° So named from a local legend concerning a foundling. 

% Low, 128 L, speaks of this and the Northwest river band as being devoted to caribou 
hunting and disinclined toward trapping. 

57 Personal information of William B. Cabot. In 1921 he traveled with a group of twenty- 
one, which at times split up into smaller parties. 

58 Dillon Wallace (p. 15) says that Northwest river Indians descend to the St. Lawrence 
to trade instead of stopping at Hamilton inlet. 
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and at St. Augustin after a few months interval. There has been much 1n- 
termarriage with other bands according to Cabot. 

An important objective of research in connection with the band will be 
the determination of relationship with the former Beothuk of Newfound- 
land, for which assumption there is already at hand historica] and ethno- 
logical evidence.** (Incidentally specimens collected through occasional con- 
tact with its wandering members show a noteworthy prevalence of red 
coloration.) And again a certain assimilation of Eskimo blood may be sus- 
pected for reasons given in the first section of this paper. 


Northwest River Band (Caha'dji'u i 'nut‘, out- 
let, or foot of lake, people) 

Another unstudied band which has, however, often been mentioned by 
explorers, located north of Hamilton inlet to the districts of the Davis in- 
let band, and westward up Northwest river almost to Lake Michikamats, 
bordering on the Michikamau Indians. 

Low’s statements show these Indians to be nomadic caribou hunters 
within their own confines. 


Largely dependent upon the caribou both for food and clothing, they have little in- 
clination to trap for fur-bearing animals. 


Part of the tribe, coming out to the Northwest river post, whom he calls 
Montagnais, hunt between Hamilton inlet and the gulf of St. Lawrence 
(which has reference to the St. Augustin people), and others whom he calls 
Naskapi hunt to the west and northwest of Hamilton inlet. He gives for 
the combined population of both groups trading at Northwest river 
about 200 persons." Wallace has some observations upon the history of 
this group. He thought that formerly there were nearly 100 families 
composing it and hunting between Hamilton inlet and upper George 
river, but that many of them hunt now south of Hamilton inlet.” There 
may be some confusion here between this and the St. Augustin band. 


Davis Inlet Band (Same native name as Northwest River Band.) 


Knowledge of this band rests almost entirely upon the description of 
Dr. W. D. Strong (1927-8), although a vague allusion in Low’s account® of 


5° Cabot (correspondence, 1930) thinks that the Poker, or Puckway, family may be of 
Newfoundland origin. 

6 Low, 128 L. 

 Jbid., 41 1. 

® Wallace, 15. He met one of the hunters of the band, John Ahsini, at Northwest river and 
later at St. Augustin on the Gulf. 

8 Low, 41 L. 
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exploration (1896) to the native populations trading at Northwest river 
and Davis inlet as comprising about 200 persons may indicate that he had 
in mind some band grouping under the latter name. Mrs. Hubbard also 
alludes to a camp of Indians on Resolution lake whose hunting grounds 
were distinct from those of the Barren Ground people. 

Dr. Strong furnishes the following summary of the history and composi- 
tion of this band, parts of which I quote from his letter.™ 


The Davis inlet band originated as the result of the mating of a Scotch-Cree half- 
breed and an Ungava Eskimo woman in Ungava something over a hundred years 
ago. While the other children of this union appear to have reverted to their mother’s 
people, one son came south to Northwest river. Here he married a Northwest river 
woman, and later one from the Mingan band. Later he moved to the vicinity of 
Davis inlet and his four sons married women from various Montagnais-Naspaki 
bands and continued to live there, maintaining quite close contact with the Barren 
Ground people. One son is at present the nominal chief, although his son Shu- 
shebish (“Little Joseph’’) is rapidly assuming leadership. In 1928 the band was 
made up of five families comprising 36 persons. They have no specific names for 
themselves but if pressed claim to be cicatsu i'’nuts, Northwest River people. 
Members of the band range over a large territory extending from the Atlantic coast 
between Voisy bay and Hopedale west to the George river. The band territory is 
used in common and there are no traces of family ownership of either hunting, 
trapping, or fishing places. 


In this case we have succinct evidence of the integration of bands 
through marriage out of the group, resulting in the formation of another. 
The case is theoretically typical of the social history of other bands; one 
specific instance like it being that of the Shelter Bay band previously noted. 


Michikamau Band (Mici kamo' i''nuts‘, great lake people) 


The environs of Lake Michikamau, chiefly between this lake and Petisi- 
kapau, about 100 miles in extent, are embraced within the limits claimed 
by the hunters who give this name to their group. 

The band has not apparently attracted the attention of previous trav- 
elers or writers. Therefore it is upon the testimony of its chief, Sylvestre 
Mackenzie, and other members that I base my assumption of its existence 
as a band unit. 

The Michikamau Indians live and hunt almost continually as a com- 
munity of grouped families. Only when pressed by famine do they separate 


* Wm. D. Strong, ITI, p. 3, f.n. 4, gives information on this band and estimates the number 
of the Davis inlet and Barren Ground bands combined to be 94 persons in 1928. 
* Correspondence, September 4, 1930. 
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and live upon small game. At other times it is the caribou that supports 
them. Under the jurisdiction of the chief, the group comprises thirteen 
family heads who are practically all related by blood and marriage. 

Until recent years this band went to Northwest river for trading pur- 
poses. Now its members in one large company make the long and dangerous 
descent from their distant lake to the post at Seven islands by way of Meni- 
hek lake, Ashwanipi lake, and Moisie river each year. 


Petisikapau Band (Pétas akupéuwi nit‘, (lake) 
narrow in middle people) 


The information upon which this and the following band are classified 
is extremely little. There seems to be an area of several hundred miles, ac- 
cording to Low, with a very sparse population. And from testimony ob- 
tained from natives at Seven islands his claim is borne out, although a few 
of them from these endroits, east of Lake Michikamau north to the Kan- 
iapiskau river, gave their identity as Petisikapau people and were so rec- 
ognized by the others. My listing assigns six family heads to this group. I 
would not, however, insist upon separate classification as a band for these 
families, although they are listed as such for the present. The vagrancy of 
the hunters of this central region is a noteworthy feature of their lives, to 
which we may add the decrease of its population as causes contributing to 
the uncertain identity of its few remaining families. Both of these bands, if 
such they are, pursue the winter hunt for meat and caribou in collective 
groups. Hind refers in several places to ‘“Naskapi” from this lake and men- 
tions a Petisikapau band of fourteen families, which has induced me to con- 
sider its classification as a band unit of the past if hardly one of the present.” 

By the Indians at Seven islands the name Mane’yik wilnits‘, “white 
spruce people,” is also applied to the inhabitants of Menihek lake, a branch 
of Petisikapau, though I do not know how to discriminate between the two 
as band names. Were the records of old Fort Nascaupee, founded on Lake 
Petisikapau in 1840 and long since abandoned, available some light might 
be thrown upon the affiliations of the natives by tracing their family 
names. 

Kaniapiskau Band (Kani a’ packau wi nut‘, (lake 
with] a rocky point people) 

The identity of this band, like that of the preceding, is known only on 
the authority of hunters from the region who were encountered and ques- 
tioned upon the occasion of their annual migration to the post at Seven 


Hind, 1:82, 335. 
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islands. When questioned as to their affiliations they used the name given 
above, but it does not seem that there is much political consciousness to the 
few who answered to the classification. Low refers to Indians trading at 
Nichikun post who hunt about Kaniapiskau and down its discharge about 
fifty miles, but speaks of uninhabited areas between here and the western 
boundaries of the Indians from Northwest river, and another such on both 
sides of Koksoak river from the Nichikun territories to where those of the 
Ungava hunters begin.* 


Nichikun Band (Nicukwin i''nut‘, otter hunting people; Ni't- 
cikwun i wi yuts, their own term) 

The environs of Lake Nichikun are the traditional haunts of this band, 
which has long been known as one of the important groups of the remote 
interior. Details of its earlier history and identity are given on page 567. It 
was one of the localities chosen by the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany for the establishment of a trading post, bearing the name Nichikun 
and was built sometime before 1840. At the time of Low’s exploration 
(1893) it was still in operation and he recorded some facts about its na- 
tives. Since then, however, it has been closed. The Nichikun hunters, who 
with their families numbered about eighty in 1857, have become for the 
most part dispersed, leaving, by an estimate made in 1925 on the basis of 
information gotten from two of them who have settled down with the 
Indians at Seven islands, only eight families at the old station.®® These 
latter now perform the long voyage to Rupert House annually for their 
fur barter and supplies. The informants mentioned gave the name of the 
present chief as Tca’’li’ (Charley). The Nichikun Indians do not dis- 
perse in separate family groups to hunt and trap, but operate communally in 
a company, as might be expected for a band so far north that they are de- 
pendent chiefly upon the roving caribou. Their social relationships seem to 
be close with the Mistassini Indians, and with those of Bersimis, though 
this does not apply strictly to their dialect.”° The details of the inquiry 
made concerning this band are soon to appear in a paper dealing with the 
territories of the bands in the eastern interior of the peninsula. Low” cor- 
roborates the location in general of the hunting grounds of the band as 
given above, stating that about 13 families of Indians traded at the Nich- 
ikun post at the time of his visit. 


* Low, 101 L. 

* To samy Moar in 1922 informed me that the post had been shut down for about three 
years, and that about fifteen families had formed the band. 

7 F. G. Speck, III, 458-9. 

7 Low, 101 1. 
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Mistassini Band (Micta’ ci’ i” i yuts‘, great rock people) 
g 


The details of a study made in 1915 of the band boundaries and family 
hunting territories of the Mistassini have already been published.” It is 
therefore unnecessary to give more than a summary here of the facts re- 
corded, by referring to the independent ethnic character of the band under 
its two chiefs, Johnny Boson and Charley MetoweCi' c, to its approximately 
thirty family units, with about 137 souls (1915), hunting northward from 
the Height of wand, all around the lake bearing their name, to Pemiska and 
upper Eastmain rivers, and southward to the known borders of the Lake 
St. John band and the Waswanipi. The southern families of the Mistassini 
observe the segregated family hunting system, while the northern families 
are more given to roving in pursuit of the caribou. The Mistassini have re- 
ceived some attention from Low. He noted about twenty-five families in 
the band.” 

The band was first visited by the Jesuit missionary Albanel (1672-3), 
then later (1730) described in some detail for the times by Father Laure so 
precisely that there is no uncertainty of identity.” 


Rupert House Band (Aya'cwi' ni bégo i'i' yuts‘, on other side of 
sea people; or Wi' ni bégo’i''i yuts‘, salt-water people; or 
Wi ni’ bégo wacka'i ganis i’ yi’ yuts‘, salt-water house 
people) 

This relatively large and important band (over 250 in number) operates 
territory extending for something over 100 miles up Rupert, Broadback, 
and Nottaway rivers. The band is closely linked historically with the Mis- 
tassini Indians, both dialects sharing the same peculiarities (i.e., replacing 
the / and of neighboring idioms with 7° or y). The trading post and mis- 
sion (Anglican) establishment is at Rupert House, with an outpost on 
Nemiskau lake. Neither the boundaries nor the social organization of the 
band has been given proper attention, despite the opportunity that Skin- 
ner had to treat them during a stay in its midst in 1903.” He indicated the 
interior frontier of the group on a map, and classified it as Eastern Cree, 
his boundaries coinciding in general with those marked out by Cooper in 
1927. Skinner gave to these Indians the name Nutcimiu-iiu, “south in- 


72 F, G. Speck, III. Other studies of the ethnology of this interesting band are in course of 
preparation. (See also Speck, IX.) 

73 Low, 70-1 L. 

™ A. E. Jones, 35-9. 

% Skinner, 9: 9-11. 

%® Cooper, 207. 
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landers,” an erroneous term for them as a band, since it is the common des- 
ignation for the bands of the interior plateau not the coast or its borders. 
(See page 580.) 
East Main Band (I°'sme'n pu yuts‘, East- 
main river people)” 

So little is known of this group that hardly more can be said of it than 
to mention the opinion of informants among other bands who have gen- 
eral knowledge of its territories. These range into the interior up Eastmain 
river to the western border of the range hunted by the Nichikun people. 
Skinner, who reached the Hudson Bay Company’s post at Eastmain, 
where the band comes out to trade, has nothing to say concerning it in de- 
tail. Low, for his part, notes that there are only a few families who hunt 
along the lower part of the Eastmain river, there being a long interval from 
Lake Nasaskuaso to below the Great Bend that is totally uninhabited. He 
goes on to say: 

Previous to 1889 there were three families who hunted in the neighborhood of the 
Wabamisk river, but during that winter, with the exception of one woman and a 
small boy, these all perished by starvation or cannibalism.”* 


Big River Band (Tce''ci yuts‘, Big river people) 


Trading out at Fort George on James bay this band, I was told, com- 
prises a large number of families who follow up Fort George river and Great 
Whale river inland to about the 70th degree of longitude, and northward to 
the southern boundaries of the White Whale river band on Little Whale 
river. I have no other facts to offer on the character of its subdivisions or 
its social composition. Skinner,”® calling them the Fort George Indians, 
says that they speak the same dialect as at Rupert House, and assigns to 
this and the next band the name Kiwétin-fiuwug, “north people” ; evidently 
being their name among the Cree of the James Bay region. 


White Whale River Band (Wabmek**stuwi yuits‘, 
white whale [river] people) 

On the authority of chief Mackenzie, we have information on the east- 
ward extension of this all but unknown band, the most northerly group on 
the Hudson Bay coast. He assigned to the band a communal hunting 
range lying north of Little Whale river to Lake Minto and Stillwater river 
and then eastward almost to Kaniapiskau river. So it was marked on the 


7 This is the name by which the band is known to the Mistassini. 
78 Low, 85 1. 
7 Skinner, 9-11, 
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chart of band distribution completed in 1926, but Dr. Strong secured in- 
formation while at Davis inlet to warrant pushing the eastern line of the 
group to beyond Kaniapiskau as far as the Whale river that flows north- 
ward into Ungava bay. Thus there might well be some confusion in the 
identity of names of the various rivers named from the whales, and so, to 
admit the various possibilities since there are no prospects of an immediate 
opportunity of correction, I have indicated both boundaries on the present 
map, Strong’s line cutting across the territory of the Ungava band. 

While both Turner and Flaherty, in works previously referred to, men- 
tion this band there is nothing to quote that serves our purpose here. Low*® 
gives the northern limit of these Indians as being on Clearwater lake and 
Richmond gulf. 


Ungava Band (Notci''mi ut‘, far away foresters ;*' Notci''mi u 
wilnits‘, far away forest people) 

Among the many references to this important band in current litera- 
ture of exploration in the northeast there is little to quote concerning the 
boundaries of the area comprising its hunting grounds. No question arises 
here as to existence of separate family territorial limits, for we know from 
Turner, whose account of Naskapi ethnology has been for long the only 
monograph® available for the whole galaxy of bands covered by the name, 
that the great movements of the caribou herds south of Koksoak river have 
determined its seasonal residence. 

While the information we possess is sufficient to mark the termini of 
this band on the east as lying at Whale river, its southern and western 
boundaries are open to question. Low thought the Koksoak river to be the 
extreme northern limit of Naskapi wandering,* but information offered 
me by John Pierre of this band (now married and living at Seven islands) 
placed the caribou driving range somewhat westward beyond the Kok- 
soak. I have mentioned under the heading of the White Whale river band 
the alteration of the Ungava band’s western limits on the original map, as 
suggested by Strong. The position of this line will not be definitely settled 
until later, when the diverse groups will have been independently studied. 

The territory division of this band and the Koksoak Eskimo (of four 
families comprising about thirty persons), who inhabit the shores of Kok- 
soak river inland about 100 miles from its mouth to the junction of Larch 


8° Low, 441. 

*! By this name they are known to the bands of the central and southern regions. 
82 See Bibliography. 

Low, 441. 
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river, will have to be worked out. I have therefore indicated the residence 
of both peoples within the same district on the chart, since the Indians 
have pushed farther down the river under the influence of the post, and 
since the cessation of hostility between them and the Eskimo in 1821. These 
facts are taken from Turner.* 

The Ungava Indians come out from the interior to trade at Fort Chimo. 
Ethnologically they are one of the most important and least contaminated 
divisions of the Montagnais-Naskapi, and Turner’s monograph is far from 
being an adequate study of their life. They were a large group prior to 
1892-3, the year of famine in the northern peninsula, at which time they 
numbered 350,® afterward falling off to less than 200 according to Low.™ 


Barren Ground Band (Mucwéo ci'' pu i nit‘, barren ground 
river people) 

The valley of the George river, the barrens westward to Whale river and 
to the head of Indian House lake, are the hunting limits of this now much 
reduced but still most interesting group of the typical Naskapi. A shrink- 
age of population since 1910 aggravated by the influenza epidemic of 1918 
has lessened the occupied area of the band, and the diminution of caribou 
within the same period has developed a threatening prospect for its future. 
The barrens of the interior in this part of the peninsula are so desolate as 
to have earned the name they bear among the natives—mucwio, “land of 
nothing,” as they translate it—which term is likewise applied to George 
river. The region has exerted a lure upon explorers to such an extent that, 
while the band has remained one of the most remote and uncontaminated, 
the country itself has been described in travel volumes more than many 
other sections of the peninsula. Beginning with Leonidas Hubbard (1905), 
Mrs. Hubbard®’ and Dillon Wallace*®* (1903), and W. B. Cabot*®® (1903-10) 
all give us accounts of the country and passing glimpses of the Barren 
Ground band. The ethnologists, Waugh,®® Michelson, and finally Strong” 


% Pp. 179-80, 184. 

% Turner, 183. 

Low, 411. 

87 P, 158. She gives the correct name of the band, Mush-a-wau-e-u-its, Barren Ground 
people. 

88 Passim. 

Passim. 

% Since the death of M. F. W. Waugh, Mr. D. Jenness, chief of the Division of Anthro- 
pology, National Mus. of Canada, has placed at my disposal the notes of his winter spent at 
Nain in 1921-1922. 

% Dr. W. D. Strong had contributed information on the habitat of this band, and published 
several articles on his findings (see Bibliography). 
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(1927-8), followed, whose results are as yet still in unpublished form. My 
own small source of information on this band is chief Sylvestre Mackenzie 
of the Michikamau band, and again the fuller series of notes obtained 
through correspondence with Mr. Richard White, Jr. of Nain, who has gen- 
erously given close attention to a multitude of queries sent him over a 
period of some five years for answers in consultation with the Indians of the 
band as they come out annually to his trading store. Upon these varied 
sources I have arranged the summary of facts concerning the band which 
are offered here. 

From the testimony of the various sources, and especially upon the in- 
formation obtained from Mr. White, it can be succinctly affirmed that the 
Barren Ground Indians are limited nomads who hunt in communal 
groups within the band territory rather than by separate families. The 
authority of the chief (whose name in 1927 was Kenneque) seems to be 
greater than among the forest bands. The total number of persons in the 
band was sixty-two, comprising about 14 family heads, in 1927, whereas in 
1918 it had been 110, its decline caused by influenza and famine.” A con- 
tact, with some intermarriage, has been maintained with the Ungava band 
in recent years. The band is now carrying on trade with the establish- 
ments at Nain. Mr. White’s valuable notes on its social structure and 
economic life are being prepared for publication, and an almost complete 
collection of ethnological specimens has been obtained for study of its 
aboriginal culture.“ 


In concluding the list of bands announced in the foregoing summary I 
must stress the fact, indeed for my own protection against the time when 
the vast region covered will have come under closer ethnographic investiga- 
tion, that uncertainty shadows the demarcation of many of the band terri- 
tories. Some of the band identities themselves will, I am convinced, have to 
be recast. For the preliminary classification and arrangement offered, how- 
ever, there has been testimony recorded from various quarters of the penin- 
sula, and I have checked up the criss-cross of names and locations of the 
bands, back and forth, as frequently as was possible at the different posts 
visited. In my opinion the distribution problem will not be settled until 
every group has been questioned at first hand. This will not take place for 


% Waugh (correspondence, December 1923) found the situation more tragic, their number 
dropping from “over 200 (in 1914) to about 75 in 1921-22.” 

%3 Waugh observed the two dialects to be closely related. 

% These collections, of over 1000 objects, are in the Museum of the American Indian 
(Heye Foundation) and the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, and some others 
have been sent to the National Museum of Denmark. 
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many years to come. In the meantime the band constituencies will have 
changed again, as we know them to have done in the past three generations. 
Shift of residence is constantly being caused by decline in population, by in- 
termarriage, and by the changing conditions of the life of the game, and also 
to an extent that we can only guess at, by the influence of the policy of the 
Catholic missions in changing the location of their stations to suit the con- 
venience of the missionary priests and nuns more than the economy of the 
Indians. A step has nevertheless been made in the direction of aligning our 
knowledge of Labradorean history and distribution of population in the 
present period, with as much care and precision as I am capable of. 


Estimates of Native Population 


Writers dealing with the region have, without exception, commented 
upon the rapid decline in numbers of the natives throughout the peninsula. 
And the same opinion is everywhere current among the traders and post 
officials as-well as among the Indians themselves. The latter, it is interest- 
ing to note, attribute their fate in prospect to the change of culture brought 
about by the attempt to live in the white man’s way. Looking backward 
into the Jesuit documents we encounter the same lament concerning the 
rapid extinction of the wretched natives through disease, alcoholism, and 
starvation caused by the disappearance of the game—chiefly in their case 
the caribou. While a feeling so universal in respect to the population ques- 
tion should have some truth in it, which I am not inclined to deny, it will 
nevertheless be of interest in dealing with the problems of population and 
its distribution in a hunting area, to compare the two lists below giving the 
numbers of the Indians at the various posts in 1857 and 1924. 


TABLE 1. INDIANS OF THE LABRADOR PENINSULA VISITING THE HupsoN Bay Company’s 
Post NORTHEAST OF THE SAGUENAY AND Rupert’s Rivers” 


Tadousac 100 
Chicoutimi 100 
Lake St. John Saguenay 250 
Isle Jeremie 250 
Godbout 100 
Seven Islands 300 
North shore of 
Musquarro che gulf 100 
Natashquan | the g 100 
Northwest river 100 


% Hind, II, 117 (quoting Blue Book, 1857, Canadian Ggvernment); also Appendix II, 
Rept. of Committee on Hudson’s Bay Company, p. 336, 1857. 
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Fort Nascopie 


Rigolet 


Kibokok f Atlantic coast 
Great Whale river 
Little Whale river 
Fort George 
Rupert’s House 


Mistassinni 
Temiskaming 
Woswonaby 
Pike lake 
Nitchequon 
Caniapiscow 


ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Interior of the 
Labrador peninsula 


Hudson’s bay 


Interior of the 
| Labrador peninsula 


[N. s., 33, 1931 


| 75(=3,910) 


TABLE 2. RECENT POPULATION OF MONTAGNAIS-NASKAPI™ 


East Main 

Fort George. . 

Great Whale river 
Namiska (James bay) 
Neoskwaso (James bay)” 
Rupert’s House. . . 
Fort Chimo 

Georges river. 

Port Burwell 

Whale river... 
Northwest river 
Mistassini lake 
Waswanipi.... 
Natashkwan. 
Romaine. . 

Ste. Augustine. . 

Seven Islands agency. . 


Montagnais of Pte. Bleue (Lake St. John) 


Mingan. . 
Bersimis. 
Escoumains 
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EDUCATION AT ONGTONG JAVA, 
SOLOMON ISLANDS By H. IAN HOGBIN 


In various parts of Melanesia are to be found people who are more akin to the 
Polynesians than to their more immediate neighbors. To the northeast of the 
Solomon islands is one of these colonies, on the atoll of Ongtong Java, also 
known as Lord Howe and, incorrectly, as Leuaniua. The nearest Polynesians are 
to be found in the Ellice group and the Tokelau group, several hundreds of miles 
to the east, while the nearest Melanesians are on the island of Ysabel, only 160 
miles to the southwest. There are a few marked differences between the culture 
of Ongtong Java and that of the central Polynesian areas, but in appearance the 
natives show some resemblances, and their language is a Polynesian dialect. 

During 1927 and 1928 I made two visits to Ongtong Java and spent nine months 
there in all. At the time I held a Science Research Fellowship in the University of 
Sydney and a grant from the Australian National Research Council. I did my best 
to learn the language, but since nothing more than a few words had previously been 
published, my progress, especially at first, was very slow. The information con- 
tained in this paper is derived very largely from direct observation, overheard 
gossip, and casual conversations. Some of my other material was taken with in- 
formants and an interpreter, but only where I definitely say so is such information 
included here. I take this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness to Miss 
C. H. Wedgwood of the University of Sydney for many suggestions regarding the 
arrangement of the material of the paper. 


HE atoll of Ongtong Java is made up of about one hundred small 

coral islands which fringe a lagoon. The islands to the north belong to 
what I call the Pelau tribe, and those to the south to the Luangiua tribe. 
There are no real native names for the two tribes, but it is essential to dis- 
tinguish between them. This is possible because they have a head village on 
the islands of Pelau and Luangiua respectively. With the exception of the 
places where the head villages are situated, the rest of the islands are each 
owned by a joint family. Every one of these joint families also owns gardens 
and a strip of land in the head village. In addition, there are some joint 
families which have only gardens and such strips, with no islands. The 
former joint families I call wealthy and the latter poor. 

The joint family is normally patrilineal, its members tracing their de- 
scent to a common ancestor who lived usually not more than six or seven 
generations ago. In certain cases, about six per cent of the total, a child may 
be taken into the joint family of its mother, so that we cannot call the or- 


1 See my article The Social Organization of Ongtong Java, Oceania (Sydney), vol. 1, no. 4. 
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ganization strictly patrilineal in this respect. The eldest man of the joint 
family acts as its headman, and in him all the landed property is vested. 

A subgroup of the joint family is also important. This I have called 
the cooperating group. Its composition is liable to vary somewhat, but 
normally it includes brothers and their children. If there are several broth- 
ers they may, though not necessarily, split up into two cooperating groups. 
In some cases a man and his children alone form such a group. Where de- 
scent is matrilineal the cooperating group will include the sister’s children. 
This body of persons own canoes and fishing tackle in common, and they 
perform certain work together. If a married couple belong to poor joint 
families they will spend all their time at the head village of their tribe. In 
this case the husband always goes to live in the house of his wife, where are 
also to be found her sisters and their husbands, as weil as her unmarried 
brothers. Should the couple be wealthy, only a portion of their time is spent 
in the head village, and the rest on the outlying island to which one or other 
of them belongs. If the husband is wealthy, then most of that remaining 
time will be spent on the island of his joint family. The two will occupy a 
house with his brothers and their wives and perhaps one of his sisters and 
her husband. 


It has not always been apparent even to ethnographers that natives 
differ from one another in character, temperament, and abilities just as 
much as we do. At Ongtong Java, for instance, there is Piaka, a staunch 
old fellow who has definite opinions about what is right and, even if he is 
not always fair, will stick to any decision once he has made it; there is 
Ma’o, an extremely intelligent fellow and one of the best companions I 
have ever had; there is Mekaike, the king, a greedy slobbering rather un- 
pleasant old man; there is Malehu, the sponger, who goes into other people’s 
houses at meal times so that they cannot very well avoid asking him to 
join them; there is Lakiu, who is improvident and quarrelsome; there is 
Ke uki, who would not be bribed into permitting me to witness a ceremony; 
there is Kalio, beautiful as any man could well be but also as lazy; there is 
Makili, the glutton, who has to remain a bachelor because no woman will 
undertake to cook all the food he would require. 

The natives have definite ideals of character. Their good man is first 
he who is generous to strangers as well as to relatives, who is of even temper 
and truthful. He should not be given to boasting, but nevertheless must 
be sufficiently forceful to carry out his will. He must be wary of entering 
into quarrels, but once he does he must persevere until he is victorious. 
Other desirable qualities are a sense of humor and independence of judg- 
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ment; that is to say, his views must not be unduly influenced by either 
his wife or his relatives. Although, too, he should be law-abiding himself, 
he is expected to temper justice with mercy in his dealings with other 
men. The natives dislike bad temper, lying, boastfulness, and greed, and 
those who are guilty are sure to be hated or scorned. 


I shall treat the education of boys and girls separately because of certain 
differences between the two. First I shall take the upbringing of boys. Natu- 
rally not every boy is brought up in the same way, for the character of the 
persons with whom he comes in contact is bound to affect him. We can, 
however, take the ideal case and then point out where the differences are 
liable to occur. Ideally, the education of a boy is shared by his father, the 
head of his cooperating group, and his mother’s brother. As the character of 
these three men differs, so does his education. 

We may divide the life of the boy into a number of periods. The earliest, 
lasting from his birth till he is about three years of age, I shall refer to as 
babyhood. At this time his most important relative is his mother or, if she 
is dead, the woman who acts in that capacity, generally either the mother’s 
sister or the father’s sister. Occasionally the father’s brother’s wife may 
also act as foster-mother. For the whole of babyhood the child is fed at 
the breast. Only very seldom is a child weaned. The mother permits it 
to go on sucking until at last it rejects the breast of its own accord. This 
has always happened by about the fourth year. If the baby has to be weaned 
it is because a younger child has been born, and there is not sufficient 
milk for the two. Then, when the elder desires nourishment, the mother 
smears her nipple with a bitter fungus so that he will dislike the taste. Not 
a single case of this was necessary while I was living at Ongiong Java, for 
there was always about three years between the births in any family. 

Even from the first few weeks other foods are given to the child. These 
begin with pap made from young coconut flesh. The flesh is masticated 
by the mother and then pushed into the chi'ld’s mouth on her tongue. If 
the pap is very thin, she will dip her finger in and then permit him to 
suck the end of it. Later on, pounded banana is also given when availa- 
ble, which is not often as only a few plants are to be found. By the end of 
the third year the baby is allowed to eat anything that makes up the diet 
of its parents, with the exception of certain kinds of fish said to be dangerous 

to children. This is not a ritual matter but purely one of digestion. I was 
told that these fish would give children pains, but whether or not this was 
true I could not discover. 

Until the baby is six or seven ‘months old, the men folk are very rarely 
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permitted to hold it. If it is a first-born, the father is secluded from both 
it and the mother for up to twelve months. The object of this seclusion is 
said to be that it permits the mother to give her child undivided attention. 
In later births the husband is sometimes secluded for a couple of months. 

Until the boy is a year old he rarely leaves his mother for more than a 
couple of hours at a time, and even then only his closest relatives are per- 
mitted to take him—his father, grandparents or, much more rarely, his 
uncle and aunts. Fathers love to carry their small children about and to 
play with them. It is a common sight late in the afternoon to see three or 
four fathers all talking together while each has a baby in his arms. 

Natives hate to hear a baby cry.* Most of the children have only to 
open their mouths to yell, and they can get practically anything they want. 
This means that there is no regularity about their meals, for they are fed 
when hungry. It also means that to our way of thinking a boy is very much 
spoiled. He is always hushed and comforted even if the cry is nothing but 
pure temper. 

At night the baby sleeps alone, but the mother is always very close to 
him. A mat is laid ready, and when he is asleep he is gently put down on it 
with his head upon another mat of fine workmanship. In former days he 
was covered over with a soft mat of banana fiber. Nowadays calico serves 
instead. If he cries during the night, the woman takes him on her breast, 
and he goes off to sleep there. During the day he is generally put to sleep 
in this fashion. The mother or other nurse lies on her back, places the babe 
face downwards on her breast, and as she sings a lullaby she gently pats 
its back to the rhythm, until it goes off to sleep. 

These lullabies (ha mamoe kamalili’i, i.e., to cause children to go to 
sleep) do not sound especially soothing, but they have a very well marked 
rhythm which perhaps serves the same purpose. The one below is a typical 
example: 

ke poie, ke poie, 
ku makiala, ku makiala; 
angoa, seua, 
kangahui anga, 
momoa poi. 
poi makiala, 
poi. 
? This seems to be a trait not peculiar to the Ongtong Javanese. I am told by friends 


in the Solomons that their Melanesian nurse boys all disapprove very strongly when they 
leave their baby to cry for the good of his manners. 


Is 
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(A translation of this song is as difficult a matter as it would be to turn one 
of our childish songs into Polynesian. Roughly it goes something like this: 


The doggie, the doggie, 

He stands in the road, stands in the road; 

Come here, doggie, come and break down our house, 
Yes, big doggie. 

The dog in road, 

The dog.) 


Ongtong Javanese babies are not taught to walk as our own babies 
are. One never sees a parent standing with outstretched arms coaxing the 
baby to run into them. He begins to crawl as soon as he is able to, and when 
he can walk he simply walks. At this stage he soon learns that fire burns 
and the other elementary facts of nature. Sometimes this is by bitter 
experience, but more usually he is unceremoniously dragged away every 
time he goes near the umu, and eventually he no longer tries to do so. 

Women never seem to use baby talk to their children. Unfortunately 
I neglected to get much information about the child when he was learning 
to talk. I well remember, however, a canoe voyage I made on one occasion 
with a whole family. The youngest child, aged about two, sat in front of the 
father, who kept on pointing out different things to him. As he pointed he 
would say the name two or three times and the little boy would repeat it 
after him. This small child was fascinated by what was apparently a new 
word for canoe, papau (the other word, va’a, is rather more commonly 
heard). He repeated this word over and over again, and I overheard him 
saying proudly to his father ‘“‘papau”’ every time he saw a canoe for the 
next couple of days. 

Habits of personal cleanliness are taught as soon as the boy can walk. 
If he is seen urinating in the house, someone will quickly carry him outside 
until he realizes that he is expected to go out. If he does not learn this 
quickly enough, a few cuffs generally impress it upon his memory. It is 
the same with the other acts of nature. At first he is only carried outside, 
but as he gets older he is taken down to the beach by his mother every 
morning and told what to do. If he should wish to relieve himself later in 
the day, he learns to tell one of his parents so that they will take him to the 
shore. Men are very particular about this because it amounts to a personal 
insult by the father if a child makes a mess in the presence of someone 
else. This insult has to be expiated by a small present of tobacco and, 
since no one likes to give away anything without a return, children are 
taught cleanly habits very quickly and with more scolding and punish- 
ment than they receive at any other time. 
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The next period of the boy’s childhood is from three years of age till 
about seven. He is still spoiled at home, almost every whim being indulged. 
A few times I have seen a child of six or seven given a spanking because he 
went playing instead of carrying out some small task. Occasionally, too, 
one hears the mother laugh at the child when he gets into a temper. Neither 
of these occurrences is frequent, but they do happen in most families at 
intervals. At the same time, outside, the boy is getting some of the selfish- 
ness knocked out of him. He has begun to take an interest in companions 
of his own age. He and the little boys next door may go off to the beach a 
couple of dozen yards away and play with the sand or perhaps wrestle with 
each other. In the beginning none of them go far away from their own 
homes and, except when the fathers or brothers take them for a walk, they 
never see the little boys who live at the other side of the village. This asso- 
ciation with two or three companions of his own age does the boy good. He 
learns that it is only in his own house that he is a little monarch, while out- 
side he has to fight, though not necessarily with his fists, for what he wants. 
By this time, too, he may not be quite so important in his own home. If 
another baby has come along in the meantime, his place will be quite 
usurped. When a child is about six he feels able to take care of himself and 
he joins the rather larger group of boys from perhaps the nearest dozen 
houses and goes a little farther from home. 

If the head of the cooperating group* is going to take an interest in the 
boy, it is now that he really begins to do so. He invites him to his house and 
makes him welcome there. At first he is taken there by his father or by the 
man himself, but by the time he is five or so he is able to take care of him- 
self on a walk that he knows well. If he really is made welcome at the house 
of this relative, and if perhaps there is also a little boy there with whom 
he can play, he may go there not infrequently. Sometimes he actually is 
taken by this man to live at the house semi-permanently. 

It must not be thought that this severing of ties,is painful to the parents. 
It is very rarely quite complete and always gradual. Even if the boy does 
not go off to his relative, he spends less and less time with his parents and 
more and more outside at games. Once the boy can actually look after 
himself a little, the head of the cooperating group has the right to counter- 
mand the wishes of the parents with regard to his future. Actually a con- 
flict very rarely occurs, and usually the child is himself master of any 
situation. One case of a quarrel over a child did occur while I was living 
at Ongtong Java. It concerned a boy of six. He had been spending more 
and more time in the house where his father’s brother was living. One day 

* Asa rule the father’s eldest brother. 
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while he was playing there the mother came and took him away. The wife 
of her brother-in-law resented this and attacked her, whereupon the two 
began to fight. The mother finally went off with her child, but when her 
husband returned home from a fishing expedition later in the day he was 
very angry with her. He could not persuade her to do what everyone con- 
sidered her duty, namely, to let the child go to the house if he wished. Two 
days later the child became ill, and it was then said that the spirits of his 
dead relatives wished to kill him because of his mother’s foolishness. He 
recovered, however, and either through growing indifference, force of public 
opinion, or because of the warning from the spirits, the mother permitted 
him to have his own way. 

In the general talk which this affair brought up I only heard of two 
similar cases. In both of these the father’s brother wished to have the boy 
with him more or less permanently. In one case the mother was admitted 
to be mentally defective, while in the other it was said that the mother had 
the right to refuse to allow her child, who was only three years old, to go 
to the house of the relative because there were so many children there al- 
ready that some of them were being neglected. 

During this second period of his life the child becomes acquainted with 
people more remotely related to him. Previously his circle had been little 
wider than those whose ties are very close. Now he learns of the joint 
family, the members of which he meets when he is taken for walks by his 
parents or when perhaps the whole joint family moves from the main village 
to an island. He is told what his relationship to each of these people is. 
Very early he has learnt the words for father and mother and their signi- 
ficance. Now he is told that other people stand in such and such a rela- 
tionship to him and that he is expected to treat them accordingly. I have 
never heard a child being given definite instructions for behavior in these 
matters, but I have heard parents asked, “What relationship -is So-and-so 
to me?”’ (kama-la, ’anau hai-he?). I think he probably learns the patterns 
of conduct to relatives not formally but by watching other people and from 
an occasional scolding if he should commit a breach of etiquette. These 
scoldings one may hear frequently enough. 

All the time the boy is getting more and more independent. He is now 
able to look after his meal when he receives it. No longer does his mother 
remove the bones from the fish or open his coconut for him. He is also given 
small tasks. He may be sent on errands to neighbors, perhaps to borrow 
a saucepan or to get a light for a pipe. 

It is now that he begins to hear of the essential taboos—that certain sub- 
jects may not be discussed in the presence of the sister, that everything con- 
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nected with the dead is to be avoided, that he must never approach the 
temple or a pries:. He is told that he is not to do all these things, for at 
this time education is confined chiefly to prohibitions. He is also warned 
of the dire consequences of any infringement of these social laws. The 
place of our bogey-man is taken by the kipua, the spirits of the dead. 
Dozens of fearful examples will be told him by his parents and by other 
people with whom he may come into contact. All children know what 
happened to Ke laepa when he disobeyed his parents and straved into the 
temple: they found him dead on the floor, killed by the angry kipua. Then 
there was "Oma. He took an undue interest in the genital organs of his 
sister and was transfixed to a stone in consequence by these same spirits. 
Folk-tales are told in the evening sometimes; many relate the evil conse- 
quences following on broken taboos. If the boy steals at home he will be 
told of more supernatural punishments. Sometimes, too, the punishment 
will not be supernatural. He will also hear of Peoa, who was soundly beaten 
by a neighbor because he stole some of her taro pudding. Actually, if a 
neighbor who was not a relative did beat a child the parent would be the 
first to take vengeance on his behalf. This might mean a fight between the 
father and the man of the house, or a wordy warfare between the women. 


The third period of a boy’s life lasts from seven or eight till puberty, 
generally in his thirteenth year. During this interval the more serious in- 
struction begins. He is taught the names of trees, especially those which are 
useful—the kau tree for the carving of images, the ngaku for its fruit, the 
pingipingi for making canoes, and so on. He also learns how to husk coco- 
nuts, how to catch small fish, how to look for edible seaweed, how to make 
thatch, etc. At this time he first begins to climb coconut palms. He begins 
with low ones which have sloping trunks, for these are easy. The technique 
he learns from watching his elders far more than from definite instruction, 
although now and again he will receive a friendly word of advice. 

By far the most important educational factors at this time are the boy’s 
companions. The young lads of each section of the village form into groups. 
These groups, made up of boys from seven to eleven, go off playing to- 
gether for hours at a time, down to the beach, on the reef, into the bush, 
behind the trading station, or even to play games with an ethnographer. 
Each child has been told of the few essential taboos and of the terrible re- 
sults if they are broken. When they are all together they sometimes talk 
about these things and, by creating fears in-each other, accentuate their 
own. The ruins of the house of the last priest at Luangiua are still standing. 
One day I was passing it and went inside. At once half a dozen little boys 
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who were playing ball near-by stopped in their game and came forward, 
but not near enough to encroach on the taboo ground. First one began to 
tell me an alarming tale of what would happen to me, and then another, 
till at last the whole six of them were quite afraid for my safety. 

The brother-sister taboo comes into greater force with the boy as he 
grows to a consciousness of his sex. No normal boy, for instance, would 
dream of playing at games with his sister nor would he do so with another 
little girl if she were present. 

The association with companions of his own age has by this time com- 
pletely knocked the early selfishness out of the boy’s character, at all events 
with regard to companions outside his own family. He has learnt that he 
is but one of the children of the village and must strive to win his way. 
Even the children of the king have very little extra prestige amongst their 
companions. Parents tell children to heed Opopo and Mahiki because they 
are the sons of the king, yet ’Opopo had his nose punched when as the son 
of the king he demanded the coconut another lad was eating. 

During this third period the relatives of the mother for the first time 
begin to play an important part. Her brother invites the boy to his house, 
gives him meals, and sometimes takes him with his joint family to their 
island. In this way the boy learns the names of his maternal relatives, 
and as they behave to him, so does he to them. If a woman treats him in a 
motherly fashion, he will regard her as one of those to whom he must be- 
have more or less as a son, and so on. 

The chief duty of the mother’s brother is to teach the boy any special 
formulae with which he may be familiar. At so early an age it is not yet 
possible to begin this instruction, so that, beyond the attitude of a kindly 
elder relative, nothing is really demanded yet of the mother’s brother. 
The relations between the two are usually most cordial because, not yet 
being one of his teachers, the uncle can afford to indulge the boy, always 
an easier course than instructing him. 

Toward the end of this period the boy is taken on fishing expeditions by 
his elders and taught how to be useful. He is shown how to steer, and by 
watching he gets a good idea of the differing technique of fishing. 

In this period a beginning has been made in the more formal educa- 
tion. The result is that the boy’s elders, his father, and the senior members 
of the cooperating group, especially its head, become more strict with him. 
The mild and indulgent attitude is replaced by greater severity. This is 
an easy transition for the elders because there are generally younger chil- 
dren to be indulged. It is also eaSy for the child to bear because of what he 
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has learned outside the family. In any case, the severity never reaches a 
“spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the-child”’ attitude. 

Another factor which tends to make the child listen with diligence to 
his lessons is that his companions will ridicule him if he does not advance 
in learning at much the same rate as themselves. A child with a careless 
or neglectful father may even be instructed by a companion not very much 
older than himself. 

I have not mentioned the mother since we left the babyhood period. 
As a matter of fact, no female relacive has much share in the upbringing of 
the boy once he is out of that stage. The mother and one or two other 
women, the wives of his instructors, give him food at all times when he is 
hungry, and he in return does odd jobs for them, going errands, husking 
coconuts, and little things of that nature. The boy, notwithstanding, sees 
little of the women, for he is out of the house most of the time. The mother 
retains affection for her son and usually has a favorite, whom she will pet 
and comfort should he be ill. She will smooth his hair when he is sleepy 
or perhaps louse him. 

The fourth period is a much longer one than those we have considered 
hitherto. It extends up to maturity and generally culminates in marriage 
at about twenty-one years of age. The visible sign that a boy has entered 
upon his fourth period of life is his being clothed. It is said that he is now 
old enough to work, and he is given serious tasks to perform. He has a 
regular place in the canoe and is shown the various methods of catching 
fish by his father or by the father’s brother. Sometimes he goes out with 
his mother’s brother, and then it is he who shows him. He has to take 
a share also in the collection of coconuts. When a house is built by relatives, 
he goes along and watches what is taking place, but beyond fetching small 
pieces of timber or a roll of sennit if it is required, he does no heavy 
work. 

The taboos that do not touch life very closely but which it is important 
that he should know have to be mastered thoroughly. He is told of these 
by his closest elder relatives, but he no longer needs warnings about what 
will happen if he breaks them. Nevertheless, from casual conversation, 
he soon picks up a score of examples of the fearful results which have be- 
fallen such wicked people. He also has his first initiation into some of the 
ritual of the tribe, though as yet he plays but a small part in the ceremonies. 
He may look on while his father or grandfather or some other relative 
recites magical formulae over the shark catch, and then when it is over 
perhaps all he may have to do is to help carry the fish to the house. 

When he is sixteen he begins to make his first fishing net. If he needs 
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instruction it is given him, but generally by this time he has watched so 
many being made that he is familiar with the technique. 

One of the earliest accomplishments of children is swimming. The first 
lessons are given by the father or the elder male relative, but he gets most 
of his practice while in the group of playmates. To this performance is 
added now skill in fighting with spears. His own companions have al- 
ready long ago instructed him how to use his fists and how to wrestle, 
but boys never play at fighting with spears. Each is instructed by an older 
adult, his father, or the other male relative. This man also teaches him 
how to throw the club (angipungipu) and how to use the dagger (hoku). 
The two of them retire to some unfrequented spot and there practise for 
an hour or two. At last the boy becomes as proficient as his master. Trial 
bouts between youths are never indulged in.‘ 

Boys gradually get less and less interested in their boy playmates and 
more and more interested in the tasks of men, fishing, making nets, collecting 
bark for fish line, etc. By the sixteenth year he ceases to be a member of 
a group of boys and joins the men of the household in their work. But 
there is still time for enjoyment. The youths always play ball either with 
each other or with the young girls for a couple of hours every afternoon. 
Then at night there is dancing. During the latter time the boy takes a 
keen delight in intrigues with girls. If he is unsuccessful the village pros- 
titutes fulfil his sexual needs. He has also to think of a possible wife and 
to show that he is a worker: no man likes to b: thought lazy or inefficient, 
lest he stand little chance of getting a woman: accept him. 

The fourth period comes to an end with the tattooing operation. This 
is carried out by a specialist in about four days of work. By that time the 
youth should have a complete knowledge of the broader technique of the 
society and a good acquaintance with the mythology and ceremonies. Folk- 
tales are learned very early, simply by hearing them repeated, Definite in- 
struction by the older men is given in mythology, but up till now many of 
its finer points have scarcely been touched upon. Beyond the collective 
ceremonies in which everyone takes part the young men have little knowl- 
edge of the more complex ritual. As yet, too, most of them are familiar with 
only their living and recently dead relatives. They have not learned their 
pedigrees nor the history of their joint families except in its broader out- 
lines. The finer techniques have also not yet been mastered, and they are 
still unable to weave mats on looms, make adzes, or catch sharks. 

The remainder of a man’s life is divided into two periods, from his 


‘ This is information from informants. There has been no organized fighting at Ongtong 
Java for at least thirty years. : 
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manhood till he reaches about thirty-five years of age, and from then on 
till his death. In the first of these he rears a family and learns the ritual 
of special ceremonies, e.g., curing the sick, bringing a fair wind, catching 
special kinds of fish, etc. He also studies the history of the joint family, in- 
cluding its genealogy. In all these he is instructed by the old men of his 
group. 

From thirty-five on, the man should be a complete member of the 
community and ready himself to educate the young in all respects. How- 
ever, the older the man, the more likely he is thought to have the traditions 
in their purest form. 


My information about the upbringing of girls is more fragmentary, 
partly because I was at the time less interested, and partly because it was 
much more difficult for me to secure. 

The same periods will cover the life of children of either sex. The first, 
from birth to three years, is practically identical in both cases. The girl, 
like the boy, is always in the closest contact with the mother, rarely leaving 
her for more than a few hours. Fathers take the same pleasure in nursing 
baby girls and baby boys. The habits of cleanliness are also taught as 
much by the father as the mother at first, though as the girl gets older 
it is the mother who carries her to the beach. 

In the next period differences develop. To begin with, girls are rarely 
educated by anyone outside their own dwelling-houses, so that, unlike 
boys, they are not invited to the house of an older relative. A girl is in- 
structed almost entirely by her parents, the mother in particular; or, if 
she is dead or incapacitated, by some other woman of the house who stands 
in the relationship of maternal aunt. In this second period, the things 
that she is taught are the same as if she were a boy, the essential taboos, 
how to run errands and, generally, to be useful. Toward the end of the 
time she makes friends with the other little girls round about, so that she 
is ready to join the playmate groups of girls in the third period, from eight 
to puberty. These groups teach the girl the same kind of things the boy 
learns—the social qualities, that once outside the house she is no more 
important than other children, and so on. 

Apart from the group, the girl learns some things at home. Her mother 
teaches her the names of the various trees which it is useful for her to 
know, the three varieties of pandanus palm, one used for thatch leaves, 
one for mat leaves, and one which has an edible fruit, the hibiscus tree 
whose bark is used for fiber, the ngaku fruit tree and the rest. 

Little girls are very rarely made to look after the younger children 
for any length of time. Sometimes if the mother is busy, an elder daughter 
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is told to mind the baby, but this is only for an hour at most. There are 
exceptions to this rule, of course, and a few lazy women will for hours 
together entrust the baby to a child who is little more than a baby herself. 
Generally, however, little girls regard it as a privilege to nurse their younger 
brothers and sisters. Apart from minding the baby, girls also learn to be 
useful in the house. They are always sent to the sea to wash the cooking 
utensils. They also have to bury the sweepings from the floor in the beach 
sand, to look after the flares at night, and similar little tasks, none of which 
require any skill. The time occupied by all of them is not nearly as much 
as that occupied in playing. 

During this third period the women of the house teach the little girl 
to dance. First they do a step and the girl imitates them. In this way 
she learns a whole dance. Then the women beat time for her while she 
practices, so that by the time she reaches puberty she is mistress of all 
the more simple steps. Finally she has her thighs tattooed and the fourth 
period begins. 

This lasts till the girl is eighteen. She now goes off to the gardens for 
the first time and is taught by her mother how to cultivate the taro. As 
she grows bigger she has to do her share of carrying, and a special 
basket of roots is allotted to her. The elder women of the house instruct 
her how to scrape off the skin of the taro, and how to cook it and the other 
articles of food, taro pudding and fish. Practically all the coconuts which 
are grated to make oil, either for application to the skin or for cooking, 
are prepared by the young girls. If there are two or three in one house, 
one sits at the grating-stool until she is tired, and then the sister will take 
her place for a time until she, too, is tired. Girls are also taken by their 
mothers when they go to the reef for shell fish. In this way they learn 
which are edible and which are not, and the most likely place to look for 
the different species. They are shown how to make the various leaves into 
necklaces and ornaments so that they can appear at their best at the dance. 
During this time, too, they are told of the taboos which have not up to the 
present concerned them. 

The playmate group is still fairly important but it has been extended to 
include many other girls who themselves belonged to smaller groups in 
their childhood. These groups invent love songs to sing on certain occasions 
and it is they who dance together at night. Sometimes a group of girls 
takes over a house entirely for their own use. Here they practise new dances 
and try out new songs. 

Young girls are married when they are about eighteen. If they cannot 
secure a husband they usually become prostitutes. It is not until after 
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marriage that a girl is shown how to weave pandanus leaf mats. Coconut 
leaf mats are very easy to make, and the girl is given instruction by her 
mother when she is quite young. The finer mats, together with belts, hats, 
pillows, etc., are much more difficult, and it takes the girl some time before 
she is able to turn out something that is really good. Most girls have a big 
mat begun if not finished by the time their first child is born. 

Women only learn the pedigrees if they are sufficiently interested. Even 
then, they pick them up through hearing the men talk about them rather 
than through any instruction they themselves receive. The same is also true 
of the finer points of mythology. 


The education of both sexes, then, goes on until the person is a parent 
with a family, the eldest members of which are usually getting on for 
twelve or thirteen. First of all the mother is the most important person, 
and for the girl she always remains so. When the child emerges from in- 
fancy and early childhood, groups of other children become an important 
educational factor. Once the child is past puberty, with the boy, the father 
or the head of the cooperating group is most important. With the girl 
it is the mother or one of the women who live in the same dwelling. 

UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, 

SyDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


POLYNESIAN LEIS! By E. D. W. BROWN 


CCORDING to Dr. George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University, 


during the Aurignacian epoch, the love of ornament developed in conjunction 
with the decorative arts in general, as is witnessed by the use of bone and ivory 
pendants as well as perforated shells and animal teeth which served as necklaces, 
pendants and trimmings. 


No field in the whole domain of pre-historic archeology has attracted more at- 
tention than that of Quaternary Art; and rightly so, since its appearance marks a 
distinct epoch in mental evolution. 

The fine arts and the love of ornament seem to have developed at the same time; 
for both in graves and elsewhere are found bone and ivory pendants as well as per- 
forated shells and animal teeth that were evidently used as necklaces and otherwise. 


While these ornaments were extremely crude, consisting, as they did at 
first, of marine snail shells, teeth, or even fish bones, they were replaced 
later, in part, by beads made from materials which were easy to work; and 
still later beads of glass were used. This is known because they persist in the 
graves along with human skeletons; but we are ignorant of the extent to 
which flowers, fruit, and foliage may have been used for ornamentation, for 
they are perishable and leave no record. However, we may infer their use 
is as old, for earliest man was a forest-dwelling creature, and it would be 
only natural that he should select flowers, fruit, and foliage of the plants in 
his environment. If this is so, then flower leis may date 17,000 years ago. 

Some writers would explain ornamentation as an outgrowth of supersti- 
tion; that ornaments were used first as charms to ward off evil spirits. As- 
suming this, it is easy to understand how, in later civilization, the use of 
necklaces, leis of flowers, fruit, and feathers found their way into the cere- 
monies for the appeasing or honoring of gods. 

When the Polynesians came out on the islands of the Pacific, they were 
released from the persecution of their bitterest enemies. In this new en- 
vironment, a feeling of trust and friendliness of man for man developed, 
which gave rise to the friendly character trait of the Polynesian, well known 
to those of us who have lived among them and enjoyed their hospitality. 
This isolation and freedom led to a closer bond between them as human 
beings and the formation of friendships. From this, we can readily under- 
stand how the idea of conferring honor, typified by the ceremony of be- 


1 Presented at the opening session of the Hawaiian Academy of Science on “Lei Day,” 
May 1, 1930. 
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stowing leis upon the gods, was exter:ded to the giving of leis as a special 
mark of honor to friends. 

It has been well established in traditions and literature, sculpture and 
art that numerous and various types of leis and wreaths had been evolved 
on the continent from which the Polynesicns came. It is quite expectable 
that they would have brought with them the cherished memory of these 
different kinds of leis, and although they did not have the same plants as on 
the mainland nor, except in rare instances, did they carry them along into 
Polynesia as was done for their indispensable food plants, they undoubtedly 
searched for each type of leis and in most cases found a plant so closely 
resembling the one on the continent that they were able to reconstruct leis 
more or less like those of their homeland. Evidently they also made quite 
new and distinct combinations witli the new plants. 

Time will not permit the discussion of all the different lei types, but we 
may select a few for brief consideration. Broadly speaking, leis may be di- 
vided into two main groups: non-perishable, i.e., leis made of bones, teeth, 
stones, minerals, glass, shells, seeds, feathers, shavings or pieces of wood; 
perishable, i.e., leis made of flowers, fruits, and leaves. 

Those of the non-perishable type were little developed in connection 
with friendship or ornamentation in Polynesia, except in the low coral is- 
lands, where shell specimens are prominent as friendship leis. In the Tua- 
motus, shell leis are remarkably developed. In the other island groups of 
Polynesia, plants serve as the chief leis of friendship; of these many types 
exist. Without discussing the art or purpose of these different kinds of leis, 
we shall rather select a few and trace their origin. In estimating their an- 
tiquity we may use, in part, the principle of ‘‘age and area” as applied by 
Willis to plant distribution, namely, that the older types extend over a 
larger area than the younger. A statistical analysis now in progress shows 
that the Polynesian leis are primarily based on fragrance; a very few, on 
color, and these are not strictly friendship leis. Only one lei is based on 
movement. 

The maile may be considered one of the oldest of all leis. The central 
idea of Asiatic origin is lost in the mists of antiquity, but we may safely 
assume that the original lei was made of elliptical leaves having a fragrant 
odor like the maile. In Polynesia, this type of lei is made of Aly-ia stellata 
and Alyxia olivaeformis according to the island on which the lei is made, A. 
olivaeformis being on some islands and A. stellata on others. Therefore we 
find the area of this lei type extending from Malaya to the easternmost part 
of Polynesia, and from the Society islands north to Hawaii; but this does 
not appear to be the end, for the laurel wreath may have been developed 
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from the same center. Thus the idea extends from the tropics to the Mediter- 
ranean region and north temperate zone. It is to be noted that the Roman 
wreath was not one of friendship but one of honor. The shape, size, texture, 
luster, and fragrance of the laurel leaf resemble that of the maile. Might not 
the Polynesians have first selected it to carry out the idea of honor in 
friendship? 

The second very distinct type of lei is made from the fruits of the pan- 
danus strung in various ways. This type of !ci is made in nearly every part 
of Polynesia covering the eastw.rd range of the pandanus and may there- 
fore be classed as strictly Polynesian. It is difficult to trace its origin west- 
ward through Malaya and tropical Asia, unless it has some vague connec- 
tion with the stringing of dried fruits for use in temple worship as practiced 
in some parts of India. 

Of considerable interest in connection with the pandanus form is a 
local one confined to the Marquesas and made from the “eyes”’ of the pine- 
apple. These, when cut out of the fruit aggregate, resemble the fruits of the 
pandanus in shape and are more fragrant. Beyond question the hei haa 
hoka, as this lei is called by the Marquesans, is an outgrowth of the pan- 
danus lei, or hei haa of the Marquesas. This is indicated not only by the 
name haa, meaning pandanus, applied to the pineapple lei, but also from 
the fact that the Marquesans classified the pineapple with the pandanus. 

That the pandanus lei is old in Polynesia is shown by the extensive area 
it covers and by the development of the pineapple lei from it. 

A fourth Polynesian type, which is of wide distribution, is made of white, 
fragrant, tubular flowers, usually strung end to end. As this form covers far 
greater area than the range of any single species of plant with this type of 
flower, it is constructed of the flowers of several species depending upon the 
island group. 

It may have had its origin in southeastern Asia by the use of jasmine; 
for many species of the jasmine occur there as in India, where it is highly 
prized for leis and temple worship. In Tahiti, the tiare (Gardenia tahitensis) 
is used, doubtless because the tiare flower resembles the jasmine in essential 
respects and was selected to take the place of the jasmine, because the 
jasmine did not occur there. Eastward in the Marquesas, the pua (Fagraea 
Berteriana) was used, because neither jasmine nor Gardenia are indigenous 
to those islands. While the flower of the pua is larger, it is like the jasmine 
in many respects. This type of lei does not seem to have been at all promi- 
nent in Hawaii. However, the large area covered by the jasmine-Gardenia- 
pua type indicates considerable age. 

Another ancient Polynesian lei is the ginger lei made of the creamy- 
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yellow spicy flowers of Hedychium flavum. Its great age is indicated by its 
occurrence throughout Polynesia wherever the plant will grow. The fond- 
ness of the Polynesians for this type is clearly indicated by its being the 
only plant which they carried with them to every part of Polynesia for the 
making of leis. 

An analysis of the different Hawaiian leis shows that they are Poly- 
nesian rather than Hawaiian in their conception. However, the ilima lei, 
based on color, is strictly Hawaiian, for so far as we have been able to trace, 
it is distinct from other Polynesian leis. Yet it should be noted that the 
wearing of the ilima lei was restricted to the upper and ruling castes, who in 
turn were the learned classes. In India, yellow is symbolic of religion and 
learning. Yellow marigolds are still used in temple worship. In China, yel- 
low is the color of royalty. 

The Hawaiian olapa (Cheirodendron) lei, a foliage type of lei, is of special 
interest from the fact that it is esteemed, not on account of the fragrance of 
its flowers or foliage, but because of the quivering movement of the lsa ves. 
Therefore, the leading aesthetic quality is based on movement; not on odor 
or color. Hitherto this has been considered a strictly Hawaiian lei as Cheiro- 
dendron has been regarded as endemic to Hawaii. But not so: a new species 
of this genus was discovered by us in the Marquesas islands and named and 
described by Dr. Brown as Cheirodendron marquisense. In the Marquesas 
it is known as pimata and the lei made from it is one of the most highly 
esteeme:* of all. Here, as in Hawaii, it is the quivering movement of the 
leaves t. at appeals so strongly to the aesthetic sense of the natives and 
other cultured races. 

It becomes clear, therefore, that the impulse which leads the Polynesian 
to construct leis of olapa and pimata is unquestionably deeply rooted in 
human culture and difficult of explanation; but it is more clearly under- 
stood by those who have seen the pimata of the Marquesas, the olapa of 
Hawaii, and the so-called quaking aspen of the continent. The green, shin- 
ing, sharp-pointed, ovate leaflets of the Cheirodendron, and the leaves of the 
aspen are alike attached by a slender compressed petiolule, or petiole, which 
permits great freedom of movement. In the slightest breeze they tremble or 
quiver, creating a peculiar sensation of coolness and animation. This con- 
cept is a complex one, in which, however, it is the peculiar qualities of move- 
ment which appeal so strongly to the mind. For convenience, we may 
term this the motive concept, and there can be no doubt that it dates far 
back and is deeply seated in human culture. With the Marquesans, it 
found its expression in the pimata lei; over two thousand miles distant it 
found its expression in the olapa lei of Hawaii. So far we have been unable 
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to trace it farther in Polynesia. But in English literature we find it again 
appearing in the poetic references to the leaves of the trembling aspen 
(Populus tremula). From the fact that it appears early in written language, 
it is clear it must have existed in the British traditions long before it ap- 
peared in the poetry! and it is only reasonable to suppose it had a common 
origin with the motive concept which found expression in the olapa lei and 
the pimata lei of Polynesia. The poetic references in American literature to 
the American aspen (Populus tremuloides) are, of course, of comparatively 
recent origin and obviously cognate with the much older expressions in 
English literature. 

In closing, I wish to thank both the native Polynesians and those from 
other countries who, during the ten years I have been collecting the data 
for the manuscript, of which this is but a fragment, have so generously 
aided me. It has given me great pleasure to go with them in thought into 
the customs of their native lands; and, in the broadening effect of this study, 
I have come more and more to realize that although “‘East is East and West 
is West” yet the twain have found a common meeting-ground in the circle 
of the lei. 


BERNICE P. Bishop Museum, 
Honoi uLv, Hawan 
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NOAH WEBSTER, THE 
ARCHAEOLOGIST By G. HUBERT SMITH 


OAH WEBSTER’S reputation as a lexicographer is so firmly estab- 
lished that it may frequently be overlooked thai he did notable work 
in other fields. His mind was one to which all knowledge was of importance 
and concern, whether philology or education, political economy or religion. 
It is probably not generally known that at one time he was interested in 
archaeology; his comments on discoveries on the Muskingum river in Ohio 
partake something of that quality which marks many of his ideas on other 
subjects—their being ahead of their time. Whatever is to be believed about 
man’s emigration to America, Webster’s suggestions have a modern ring. 
In the years 1787 and 1788 Webster edited the American Magazine, pub- 
lished at New York. In December, 1787, and January and February, 1788, 
he printed three letters addressed to Dr. Ezra Stiles, the president of Yale, 
Webster’s alma mater, on the subject of the discoveries on the Muskingum." 
The thesis which Webster maintained is explained in his note on the letter 
here given. This letter, the third, was the only one he wished to preserve in 
1790, when he came to publish his collected essays.2, Webster had by this 
time relinquished his earlier contention (which now seems a bit fantastic— 
like many another theory of the mounds), based upon the incorrect spelling 
of a Spanish word, but one cannot refrain from commenting upon the dis- 
tance he had been led astray—he the orthographer and orthoepist. 


Remarks on the Method of Burying the Dead among the Nativs of this Country; com- 
pared with that among the ancient Britons. Being an Extract of a Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Stiles, President of Yale College, dated New York, Jan. 20, 1788. 

[Note. I had embraced the idea, that the remarkable fortifications on the Muskin- 
gum might be justly ascribed to the Spaniards, under Ferdinand de Soto, who pene- 
trated into Florida, about the year 1540; which opinion I endeavored to maintain 
as probably well founded, and wrote three or four letters on the subject to Dr. Stiles, 
which were published in 1789.* It is now very clear that my opinion was not well 


1 The American Magazine, no. 1: 15-19, Dec. 1787; no. 2: 87-93, Jan. 1788; no. 3: 146-56, 
Feb. 1788. These letters were answered by Dr. Stiles in the same periodical, no. 4: 246-7, 
March 1788; and no. 5: 291-4, April, 1788; to which Webster replied in no. 8: 537-41, July, 
1788. The three original letters of Webster’s were reprinted in 1789 and 1790 in Mathew 
Carey’s well-known American Museum, 6: 26-30, 136-41, 232-4; 7: 323-8. 

2 Noah Webster, A Collection of Essays and Fugitiv Writings. On Moral, Historical, Politi- 
cal and Literary Subjects. Boston, 1790. Letter 3 is reprinted, pp. 205-16, as no. 16 of the 
ssays. As the title and the letter which follows would indicate, the book was printed with 
some of Webster’s modified spellings. 

3 First printed in 1787 and 1788, as has been noted. 
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founded; but that Chicaca, which I had supposed to be Muskingum, ought to have 
been written Chicaca, with a cedilla, as it is in the original Spanish; and pronounced 
Chickesaw. This determines the place of Soto’s winter quarters, the second year after 
landing, to be in the territories of the present Chickesaws. Those letters, therefore, 
are not worth republishing, but the following extract, on a different subject, may be 
considered as worthy of preservation.] 

But how shall we account for the mounts, caves, graves, &c. and for the contents, 
which evince the existence of the custom of burning the dead or their bones; can 
these be ascribed to the Spaniards? I presume, Sir, you will be of the opinion they 
cannot. Capt. Heart says,* these graves are smail mounts of earth, from some of 
which human bones have been taken; in one were found bones in the natural posi- 
tion of a man, buried nearly east and west, and a quantity of ising glass on his 
breast; in other graves, the bones were irregular, some calcined by fire, others burnt 
only to a certain degree, so as to render them more durable; in others the mouldered 
bones retain their shape, without any substance; others are partly rotten and partly 
the remains of decayed bones; in most of the graves were found stones evidently 
burnt, pieces of charcoal, Indian arrows and pieces of earthen ware, which appeared 
to be a composition of shells and cement. 

That these mounts and graves are the works of the nativ Indians, is very evident, 
for such small mounts are scattered over every part of North America. “It was 
customary with the Indians of the West Jersey,” says Mr. Smith,‘ page 137, “when 
they buried the dead, to put family utensils, bows and arrows, and sometimes wam- 
pum into the grave, as tokens of their affection. When a persen of note died far from 
the place of his own residence, they would carry his bones to be buried there. They 
washed and perfumed the dead, painted the face, and followed singly; left the dead 
in a sitting posture, and covered the grave pyramidically. They were very curious 
in preserving and repairing the graves of their dead, and pensivly visited them.” 

It is said by the English, who are best acquainted with the manners of the nativs, 
that they had a custom of collecting, at certain stated periods, all the bones of their 
deceased friends, and burying them in some common grave. Over these cemetaries 
or general repositories of the dead, were erected those vast heaps of earth or mounts, 
similar to those which are called in England barrows, and which are discovered in 
every part of the United States. 

The Indians seem to have had two methods of burying the dead; one was, to de- 
posit one body (or at most but a small number of bodies) in a place, and cover it 
with stones, thrown together in a careless manner. The pile thus formed would 
naturally be nearly circular, but those piles that are discovered are something oval. 
In the neighborhood of my father’s house, about seven miles from Hartford, on the 
public road to Farmington, there is one of those Carrnedds or heaps of stone. I often 


* Columbian Magazine, 1: 425-427, May, 1787. [Webster’s note.] Account of Some Re- 
mains of Ancient Works, on the Muskingum, with a Pian of these Works. 

* Samuel Smith, The History of the Colony of Nova-Caesaria, or New-Jersey . . . Bur- 
lington, in New-Jersey, 1765. (Page for page reproduction of 1877, ed. by William S. Sharp.) 
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passed by it in the early part of my youth, but never measured its circumference or 
examined its contents. My present opinion is, that its circumference is about twenty 
five feet. The inhabitants in the neighborhood report, as a tradition received from 
the nativs, that an Indian was buried there, and that it is the custom for every In- 
dian that passes by to cast a stone upon the heap. This custom I have never seen 
practised, but have no doubt of its existence; as it is confirmed by the general testi- 
mony of the first American settlers.® 

The other mode of burying the dead, was to deposit a vast number of bodies, or 
the bones which were taken from the single scattered graves, in a common cemetary, 
and over them raise vast tumuli or barrows, such as the mount at Muskingum, which 
is 390 feet in circumference, and 50 feet high. The best account of these cemetaries 
may be found in Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, which will appear the most 
satisfactory to the reader in his own words. . . .° 

From this account of Mr. Jefferson, to whose industry and talents the sciences 
and his country will ever be indebted, we may fairly conclude that the mounts at 
Muskingum are the work of the nativ Indians. It is however necessary to notice two 
or three particulars, in the appearance of those at Muskingum, which are not dis- 
covered (or not mentioned by Mr. Jefferson) in the structure of that which he ex- 
amined. These are the ising glass, the earthen ware, the charcoal, and the calcination 
of the bones by fire. As to the first it is well known that the ising glass is found only 
in particular parts of America, and the savages in other parts could not obtain it. 
Mr. Jefferson mentions no discovery of earthen ware, but it was used by the Indians 
in every pert of America. The piece you once shewed me, sir, is a specimen of what 
is found wherever there has been an Indian town. Pieces of it are dug up frequently 
in the meadows on Connecticut river. It appears to be formed of pure clay, or of 
shells and cement, hardened by fire, and as we might naturally suppose, without 
glazing. By sections of vessels which remain, it is evident they were wrought with 
great ingenuity, and into beautiful and convenient forms. 

The charcoal and calcination of some bones are a proof that there has existed, 
among the savages of America, a custom of burning the dead, or their bones, after 
the dissolution of the flesh. It does not appear that this custom was general but it 
is not at all surprizing to find that such a practise has existed in this country; since 
it has been frequent among the uncivilized nations on the easterr Sontinent. 

I am sensible, sir, that you have entertained an opinion that the story of Madoc, 
the Welch Prince, may be true, and that it is possible the fortifications at Muskin- 


® Webster here gives information, in a footnote, concerning a practical joke among the 
“Anglo-Americans” in the vicinity, of making strangers pull off their hats as they pass the 
spot. This, he says, “is a proof that the aborigines paid a respect to these rude monuments, 
and in ridicule of that respect, probably, originated the vulgar practice of the English, which 
exists to this day.” 

® Webster here quotes at length from Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Virginia, 
103-106, Philadelphia, 1788 [1787]. (The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, collected and edited 
by Paul Leicester Ford, New York, 1894, 3: 198-205.) This passage also appeared in Feb. 
1788 in the Columbian Magazine, ed. Francis Hopkinson, II, 75-7. 
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gum may be the work of his colony. Of the truth of this conclusion, there is perhaps 
no direct evidence, and yet collateral evidence may be obtained, that it is not chi- 
merical. There is such a surprizing affinity between the Indian mounts and the bar- 
rows or cemetaries which are remaining in England, but particularly in Wales and 
Anglesey, the last retreat of the original Britons, that we can hardly resolve it into 
a common principle of analogy that subsists between nations in the same stage of 
society; but incredulity itself will acknowledge the probability, that the primitiv 
inhabitants of Britain and America had a common stock from which they were de- 
rived, long since the age of the first parent: Not that I believe North America to be 
peopled as late as the twelfth century, the period of Madoc’s migration, but sup- 
posing America to have been settled two or three thousand years before that period, 
a subsequent colony might pass the Atlantic and bring the Roman improvements in 
fortification. . . .7 

It is said by authors that mounts and piles of stones are found likewise in Den- 
mark and Sweden; but in construction they differ from those found in Britain. Yet 
from the foregoing descriptions, taken from authentic testimony, it appears, that 
between the barrows in England and America, the manner of constructing them in 
both, and the purposes to which they were applied, there is an analogy, rarely to be 
..aced in works of such consequence, among nations whose intercourse ceased at 
Babel; an analogy that we could hardly suppose would exist among nations de- 
scended from different stocks. This analogy, however, without better evidence, will 
not demonstrate the direct descent of the Indians from the ancient Celts or Britons. 
But as all primitiv inhabitants of the west of Europe were evidently of the same 
stock, it is natural to suppose they might pass from Norway to Iceland, from Iceland 
to Greenland, and from thence to Labrador; and thus the North American savages 
may claim a common origin with the primitiv Britons and Celts. This supposition 
has some foundation, and is by no means obviated by Cook’s late discoveries in the 
Pacific ocean.* 

These are however but conjectrres. Future discoveries may throw more light 
upon these subjects. At present, a few facts only can be collected to amuse a con- 
templativ mind, and perhaps lead to inquiries which will result in a satisfactory ac- 
count of the first peopling of America, and of the few remains of antiquity which it 
affords. 


On the appearance (which has been noted) of his letters in the journal, 
American Museum, Webster wrote to the editor from Hartford, September 


7 Webster here gives the evidences of what he considers parallel cultures in the British 
Isles. 

* Mons. Mallet, in his Northern Antiquities, has produced unquestionable testimony, 
from the Chronicles of Iceland and others [sic] histories of the north, that the American conti- 
nent was discovered about the tenth century; and the esquimaux are clearly of the same race 
as the Greenlanders. [Webster’s note.] Paul Henri Mallet, Northern Antiquities: or, A De- 
scription of the Manners, Customs, Religions, and Laws of the Ancient Danes, and other 
Northern Nations . . . Translated [by Thomas Percy] . . . 2 vols. London, 1770. 
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3, 1789, expressing regret that the first two had been reprinted, since they 
no longer represented his opinions. The concluding paragraph of this short 
letter may appropriately follow the foregoing. 


What will the public say of the following opinions, that the Southern Indians, in 
Mexico and Peru, are descended from the Carthaginians or other Mediterranean 
nations, who found their way to the continent at a very early period, and spread 
themselves over North as well as South America—that these nations had become 
more civilized, than the present northern Indians, tho’ not acquainted with the use 
of iron—that at a late period of time, perhaps four or five centuries ago, the Siberian 
Tartars found their way to the North West parts of this country, and pushed their 
settlements till they met the southern and more ancient settlers—that, accustomed 
to a colder climate and more active and hardy life, they were the Goths and Vandals 
of North America, and drove the more ancient settlers from their territory—that in 
the contest between these different tribes or races of men, were constituted the nu- 
merous fortifications discovered on the Ohio, the northern lomes [sic], and in all 
parts of the western country. What facts may be found to support this idea, must 
be left to further investigation.® 


Finally, Webster answered the various replies to his papers in the 
Columbian Magazine in November, 1788.° In this communication he says: 


The gentleman who first started the hypothesis, that these fortifications were con- 
structed by De Soto, was Dr. Franklin; but he offered it merely as a subject of in- 
vestigation; or a probable solution of a very difficult question. 


Webster concludes with pleasing grace: 


But whatever may be the result of candid enquiry, the writer who espoused the 
opinion that the works at Muskingum might be ascribed to Soto, will receive great 
pleasure in seeing any investigation which shall solve the difficulties that attend 
this subject. N. W. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


®’ Am. Mus., 8: 11-12. It should be noted that Webster was answered at length in an 
article which appeared in the Columbian Magazine for Sept. 1788 (2: 477-89): “Observations 
on the travels and Transactions of Ferdinando de Soto, in Florida; intended to prove that the 
ancient fortifications, discovered on the banks of the Ohio, and other inland parts of America, 
were not constructed by him.” This article may have been written by Francis Hopkinson, 
then (?) editor of the magazine. We know that at this time Hopkinson and Webster were ac- 
quainted with each other, and that Hopkinson lent Webster jefferson’s Notes. (Notes on the 
Life of Noah Webster, compiled by Emily Ellsworth Fowler Furd, edited by Emily Ellsworth 
Ford Skeel, New York, 1912, 1: 218, Aug. 4, 5, 1787.) 

9 2: 645-6. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


L’ Art primitif. G. H. Luquet. (Paris: Encyclopedie Scientifique. Gaston Doin et 
Cie., 8 Place de l’Odeon, 1930. 270 pp., 142 figures. 30 francs.) 


The book is divided into an introduction, three chapters, and a conclusion with a 
bibliography of 233 titles, to which reference is made in the text, not in footnotes. 

Chapter 1 is devoted to the Beginnings of Figured Art. Because the modern 
child, in spite of his surroundings and heredity, appears to rediscover art, M. 
Luquet assumes that he goes through the same phases as the first artist. The dis- 
covery of the ability to make marks is more or less accidental; recognizing one’s 
tracks in the snow, seeing hand and finger marks in clay or mud after a fall or care- 
less drawing of a sharp stone along a wall. These accidental markings are followed 
by meaningless intentional ones. Then comes accidental recognition that some of 
these intentional lines resemble some known shape or object. This recognizable 
image is next added to with intent to improve its resemblance. Finally the in- 
dividual becomes fully conscious of his graphic ability and produces recognizable 
likenesses at will. 

Another “Beginning” is based on mechanical processes such as reproducing the 
hand on a wa!! either by covering it with coloring matter and “printing” the hand 
or by placing the hand on some surface and outlining it. The next step is that of 
adding to the mechanically produced outline, as finger nails to the fingers. Still 
another source of design in art is that of adding to or completing accidental like- 
nesses in nature. 

Children early recognize the resemblance between pictures and real objects but 
at first attribute the same qualities to the picture as to the object, and the same 
realism to their own drawings as to the more skilled representations about them. 

The second chapter discusses intellectual realism, first pointing out that visual 
realism in design is the resemblance to what the eye sees while intellectual realism 
is that which translates what one’s intelligence is aware of. The former is primarily 
a possession of the civilized adult, the latter belongs to the primitive. Intellectual 
realism contains indicated elements which are not visible but which the artist deems 
of interest. Many elements registered by the photographic eye are left out of a 
drawing, as arms and body of a human being, roofs to houses, etc., yet the child 
artist sees the complete object. Another phase of intellectual realism combines 
several aspects in a single picture of an object, that is, part may be shown in profile, 
part in front view; three sides of a house together with the inside (transparency) 
shown at once; showing of parts actually not visible from the angle at which the 
object is viewed and other violations of visual realism. These violations of visual 
realism are due to the artist’s belief in the importance of certain elements and the 
unimportance of those omitted. 
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The third chapter discusses types of primitive graphic narration. The Epinal 
type consists of the juxtaposition of several separate pictures, each a complete unit 
serving as a representation of a single episode in the story depicted. The “type 
successif” unites in one picture elements which could not be viewed at the same 
time but must be viewed successively. Of this ‘“‘type successif’’ there are two 
varieties. One lacks repetition, that is, any element constant to several moments of 
the picture is not repeated, even though it changes its position. Thus, a boy ar- 
rested by officers and taken to jail is figured once though he is supposed present 
with the pictured officers and in the pictured jail. The other variety shows repeti- 
tion. In this some elements, especially principal actors, are repeated: a boy climb- 
ing a mountain, e.g., is drawn at the base of the mountain and again at the summit. 

Examples are cited profusely throughout the book from the five continents down 
through the ages. Modern, historical, prehistorical, ethnological, and child psy- 
chology data are abundantly represented but thoroughly intermingled beyond hope 
of use for reference by the reader. The author is much more of a psychologist than 
a student of prehistoric and modern non-civilized peoples. His observations, especi- 
ally in chapters 2 and 3, are those of a sophisticated, civilized, intellectual who 
attempts to guess at what the primitive artist means instead of attempting to see 
with artist’s eyes. 

In the present writer’s opinion much of M. Luquet’s so-called intellectual! 
realism is really visual realism, that is, the primitive artist draws what he actually 
sees as well as he is able. Anyone who divorces himself of his sophistication for a 
moment will recognize that 2 human face at a little distance does look the way a 
child draws it,—as a round outline with spots where the eyes are, and a line each 
for the nose and mouth. I have watched an automobile coming toward me more 
than once when an accurate drawing of what I saw (not of what I knew I must be 
seeing) would look like a child’s outline in “intellectual realism” for the author. 
Much of the “intellectual realism” which combines profile and face view is more 
likely lack of skill, lack of sophistication, and drawing from memory. I have just 
studied some of my own photographs of animals in the light of M. Luquet’s dis- 
cussion and find that there are many angles at which details mentioned by him as 
front view can be seen. Once recognize the real difficulty of the untrained and un- 
sophisticated artist in representing what he actually sees in a true profile and much 
of M. Luquet’s argument is lost. Or perhaps he has just confused his terms and 
should say that civilized man’s visual realism represents what is seen with the cold 
analytical eye of reason and should be called intellectual realism, while the un- 
sophisticated artist’s so called intellectual realism is the unskilled representation of 
what his unreasoning eyes impressed on his memory. 

Atonzo W. 
Tod und Unsterblichkeit im Glauben der Naturvélker. K. Tu. Preuss. (Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1930. 36 pp. 1.80 Mk.) 


This pamphlet is the somewhat expanded version of a lecture delivered in the 
Rautenstrauch-Joest Museum in Cologne. Accordingly it lays no claim to exhaus- 
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tiveness, but emphasizes certain points of view which in part deviate from tradi- 
tional conceptions. Professor Preuss connects the primitive notion of death with 
that of procreation and interprets adolescence rites as designed to prolong life on 
this earth and to effect passage into the hereafter. The belief in survival is not linked 
with the animistic conception of a soul but antedates it, the visionary and dream 
experiences cited by Tylor being of secondary significance in this respect. Professor 
Preuss points out that survival is not equivalent to immortality and that the here- 
after is often but vaguely pictured by savage tribes. A feature worthy of commenda- 
tion is the emphasis on the non-rationalistic nature of primitive faith. 
R. H. Lowre 


The Family. Dr. MiLLER-Lyer. Translated by F. W. STELLA Browne. (New York: 

Knopf, 1931. 406 pages.) 

This translation of a work originally published in 1912 will be of interest mainly 
as a historical document. It contains no new points of view, and many old ones now 
discarded, The treatment is based on the assumption, or assertion, of phases of 
human development, and smacks strongly of the Lewis H. Morgan brew. 

A portion of the book is devoted to an account of the status of the family in cer- 
tain Western countries during the thirty or forty years preceding its original pub- 
lication, 

W. D. Watts 


Evolution of Culture. Juttus Lippert. Translated and edited by Grorcre Peter 

Murvock. (New York: Macmillan, 1931. $5.00.) 

Mr. Murdock bélieves that Julius Lippert has not received in this country the 
consistent fecognition commensurate with his worth. Sumner and Keller among 
Anterican scholars were influenced by this German of the late nineteenth century, and 
it is with Keller’s encouragement that Mr. Murdock’s translation has been under- 
taken. He has chosen what he believes is Lippert’s most outstanding work, Kultur- 
geschichte der Menschheit in ihrem organischen Aufbau (2 vols., 1886-87). He has 
rendered into readable English only the most significant portions of a work whose 
involved German has been an obstacle to many American students. In addition he 
has verified and augmented the footnotes of the original. The value of the present 
work is much enhanced by an ample index and bibliography, by a critical and bio 
graphical introduction, and by five appendices which state clearly and concisely the 
present status of the controversies on primitive promiscuity, the priority of mother 
right, the origin of exogamy, the levirate, and the couvade. As might be expected, 
the emphasis of the book is on stages of societal development. ie 

Anthropology and historical sociology have now reached a point in their develop- 
ment when a stricter use of their phraseology is essential. Increasing data have 
revealed long ago the fallacies of Westermark’s generalizations, as well as those of 
Morgan. There is need to examine the concepts and the blanket terms used to 
cover them as well as the schemes themselves. The term “family” has been shown 
to be a highly variable concept. Promiscuity is used with both organic and super- 
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organic connotations. Hypothetical reconstructions of origins have not been aban- 
doned. Stages of development as logical classifications are used still by scholars who 
have repudiated social evolution without apparently recognizing the sterility of 
such a procedure. In the light of the confusion which has been engendered by innu- 
merable social schemes, too often deductive and subjective, any work has real value 
which helps to reveal the history of these confusions. Lippert has erred often but he 
has shown a fertility of solutions which may be stimulating in future approaches to 
social phenomena. 


Cora Du Bots 


Tagungsberichte der Gesellschaft fiir Vélkerkunde. (Report of the first meeting of 1929 
in Leipzig edited by the Committee. Leipzig, 1930.) 


The 1929 report of the German anthropological society’s meeting in Leipzig is 
highly interesting. A letter propounding four main questions was sent to various 
members. Briefly the questions were: Is the goal of anthropology culture or man (in 
his various aspects, spiritual,social, physical); What is the direction of its researches 
(cultural or human history, cultural or human development, etc.) ;What is its proper 
subject matter; What is its relation to the allied sciences? The written replies are 
printed in the report. From the answers five points were chosen for special considera- 
tion during the meeting. The discussions which they stimulated are also included in 
the report. The opinions of scholars like Krause, Schmidt, Koppers, Lips, Karutz, 
and others are revealing of the divergence of views in German anthropology. A 
summary of the opinions would be of excessive length. However there should not 
be omitted the excellent exposition of the Kulturkreise school and the criticism 
of it by Boas. 

The salient points made in a joint paper by Schmidt and Koppers are the follow- 
ing. Anthropology is historical in its conception and essence. The problem of eth- 
nology is the reconstruction of the cultural history of primitive people, and although 
this may not be its only goal, it is its necessary ground work. Ethnologic history may 
be reconstructed inferentially by tracing the similarities of form (Formkriterium). 
A number of similarities give the so-called quantity criterion. Where the form and 
quantity criteria can be established between any two peoples, cultural connections 
may be assumec However in establishing the criterion of form the principle of lim- 
ited possibilities must be considered. Groups of traits or culture complexes are 
assumed to have dispersed together. Kulturkreise may be overlaid by others. This 
produces mixed cultures. The Kulturkreise school does not subscribe to an a priori 
assumption that all culture has a single point of origin, but further research may 
reveal this situation to have been the case. From this it follows that new inventions 
within a culture are considered possible but they are excrescences too incidental to 
obscure the general cultural sub-stratum. 

In the course of their discussion Schmidt and Koppers accused Boas and other 
ethnologists of inconsistency in that they “admitted within our own Kulturkreise 
that the same or similar cultural phenomena may be traced to different parts of the 
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world from a single point of origin, but at the same time they deny that this holds 
for primitive peoples.” Professor Boas in a written communication meets the ob- 
jections and makes the following comments. He points to his works to prove his 
interest in historical contacts. 


However, I refuse to accept as equally old the historically connected phenomena which occur 
so frequently in the Kulturkreise school. ... Every culture has its dynamic process which 
may, but need not necessarily, lead to similar cultures developing the same or similar thought 
patterns. ... My objection to the Kulturkreise school rests on the m~ ~anical application of 
the form and quantity concepts. If the dynamic conditions for the development of a group of 
forms are demonstrable, the form and quantity proof looses its value. If, for example, we know 
that the conditions which influence the individual are easily transferred to the social group to 
which he belongs, so that groups become similar not only in principle but also in specific form; 
if we know in addition that an inner relationship between men and animals is psychologically 
comprehensible, then the distribution of totemism, without specifying the concept, no longer 
has historical worth. 


Boas then goes on to stress the principle of convergence which he claims the Kultur- 
kreise school ignores, despite the fact that it has been demonstrated to be valid 
time and again in North America. He concludes: 


The Kulturkreise school . . . directs particular energy against evolation (Evolution). However 
does it not enter through the back door in its system of development (Entwicklung)? I believe 
that the progress of our knowledge rests on a stricter historical method than appears to me to 
rule in the Kulturkreise school, and upon a prudent study of the dynamic processes of cultural 
forms in their own inner development. 


To these comments of Professor Boas, Herr Koppers answered (1) that the Boas 
historical approach cannot be denied but that it lacks, like that of all American 
ethnologists, a wide historical orientation; (2) that to ascribe equal age to all asso- 
ciated phenomena in a Kulturkreise rests upon a misunderstanding; (3) that cases of 
parallelism may result from comparing historically connected cultures; (4) that 
Boas himself has stated the survival values of certain traits, which is an assumption 
he questions in the Kulturkreise school; and (5) that development (Entwicklung) 
shall not enter through the back door but through the front one, only it must be an 
objective and actual development of mankind as opposed to an artificial and ficti- 
tious one. 

The exposition of the two approaches is more detailed than this review indicates. 
We see plainly that Schmidt and Koppers stress historical reconstruction almosc 
exclusively. Boas believes that cultural dynamics is the more fundamental prob- 
lem. However when Boas does concern himself with historical reconstruction he is 
more particularistic and strictly inductive. Both sides when they deal with similari- 
ties (and this is the chief engrossment of the Kulturkreise schoo!) insist upon a strict 
examination of each case in its own right, but the American anthropologists believe 
similarities to be more often apparent than real in a genetic sense. 

As an anticlimax both to the publication and the review it must be stated that 
the report concludes with three summaries: (1) the German-Indonesian expedition 
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of 1926-1929 by von Eickstedt; (2) archaeological studies and observations in Gua- 
temala in 1925-1929 by Termer; and (3) the Leipzig Liberian expedition of 1928- 
1929 by Germann. To speak of these accounts as anticlimactic is perhaps unjust. 
They are concise illustrated reports which are well worth reading. 

Cora Dv Bots 


The Mothers; the Matriarchal Theory of Social Origins. RoBERT BRiFFAULT. (New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. viii, 319 pp. $4.00.) 

This one-volume edition,! Mr. Briffault explains in his preface, is not merely an 
abridgment but in some measure an independent work setting forth his main thesis. 
That thesis is expressed in the subtitle and is argued in defiance of modern anthro- 
pological theory, for which the author professes little respect. Being a clever writer 
with a marked aptitude for smart phrases, he has achieved a readable book. But 
having little acquaintance with what professional anthropologists really think, no 
discrimination in the use of source material, and only vague notions as to ethno- 
graphic relations and specializations, Mr. Briffault is not likely to produce a deep 
impression. Decades after John Fiske one is not likely to find the theory illuminat- 
ing that prolonged infancy has been important in human evolution; and the revela- 
tion that primitive pottery is usually made by women will not astound readers of 
Laufer or Otis T. Mason. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Briffault commits precisely the same type of blunder as his 
pet foe, Professor Westermarck. He culls from the literature sentences he does not 
understand and uses them to clinch a point. When he wants to prove that savages 
are chiefless, he asserts: 

Among the Blackfeet, chiefs are described as occupying the position of beggars (p. 183). 


Anyone who knows Plains culture can guess what this might mean, but certain- 
ly neither Mr. Briffault nor his unfortunate lay readers can get any worthwhile 
meaning from this isolated statement. Again, we find the following gem: 


Among the Aleuts, children of ten have already become hunters and not infrequently keep 
a wife. At the same age a child among the Omahas has already learnt all that his father knows 
as a hunter and warrior . . . (p. 32). 


Discriminating anthropologists have perhaps at times puzzled outsiders by rev- 
erently segregating E. B. Tylor from other authors ostensibly using the same “‘com- 
parative” method. One reason ought to be clear. If Tylor wrote about the Black- 
feet, he would know their general mode of life and would therefore not offer the 
absurd suggestion that their status corresponded io that of our beggars. For the 
same reason, he would not believe that an Omaha boy of ten could have mastered 
all the intricate rules of the chase and of warfare obtaining among his people. In 
other words, sentences picked from Heaven knows where were not to Tylor mere 
counters in an argument but were critically weighted with regard to cultural set- 


* For a review of the three-volume work see American Anthropologist, 31: 146, 1929, 
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tings. Unlike Tylor, Mr. Briffault accepts whatever is grist for his mill; uses good, 
bad, and indifferent sources as though equally valid; and notwithstanding very 
wide browsing in ethnographical literature has probably not read thoroughly half 
a dozen standard monographs. Whenever he chooses, he ignores regional differences 
and makes absolute statements about the North American Indians or the Austra- 
lians as if they were undifferentiated groups inhabiting tiny hamlets. His method 
sometimes yields quaint results. On page 50 the North American squaws are said to 
be 


remarkable for their care and attachment to the men, continually watching over them with 
utmost solicitude and anxiety. 


With some surprise, accordingly, the reader notes on page 153 that: 


In all North American tribes there was scarcely any social intercourse between the men 
and the women; the sexes lived their lives separately. 

Australian women are in one place described as “perfectly capable of taking care 
of themselves” and as exceeding the men in ferocity (p. 163) when Mr. Briffault 
wants to prove the physical prowess of savage femininity. When he has other irons 
in the fire, these viragos are being raped at every opportunity (p. 89), starved, beat- 
en, and murdered (p. 206) by the males. 

Science gains little by fostering a guild spirit, and in anthropology intelligent 
outsiders have sometimes given us descriptive monographs which the specialist 
views with admiration and envy. But so far as anthropological theory goes, worth- 
while contributions can come only from those who have kept abreast of the method- 
ological progress achieved during the last twenty years. 

Rosert H. 


AMERICA 


The American Indian Frontier. W1LL1AM CHRISTIE MACLEOD (New York: A. Knopf, 

1928. The History of Civilization Series, no. 40. 598 pp.) 

This is an account of the frontier contacts between the Indians and the whites, 
particularly in North America. By way of introduction, chapters are devoted to, re- 
spectively, the origin of the Indian, the economic and social life, the effects of al- 
cohol, the effects of introduced diseases. The Plains area is treated at greater length 
than any other area. The volume is heavily documented. The theme will probably 
attract the historians rather than the Americanists, for the approach is fundamen- 
tally regional and historical rather than ethnological. The anthropologist does not 
care who destroyed the Indian or how the job was done. 

Witson D. WALLIS 


Rock-Paintings of Northwest Cordoba. G. A. GARDNER with the collaboration of S. E. 
GARDNER. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. xv1+147 pp., 44 pls., 172 text figs.) 
The province of Cordoba, one of the twenty-four political divisions, is situated 

near the center of the Argentine republic. The region is one of limited rainfall. There 
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is but scanty information regarding the peoples who inhabited this province at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. At that time the greater part of the native tribes were 
called Comechingons. They hunted and fished, but were essentially an agricultural 
people. 

The book embodies the results of over six years’ investigation and study of the 
rock-paintings of the province in question. The rock-drawings of the Argentine re- 
public in general may be divided into two classes: one consisting of figures, generally 
in outline only, produced by rubbing or by percussion; the other of figures painted 
on the rock surface. Those of the first class sometimes, though rarely, have the out- 
lines filled in with paint. The incised ngures usually occur on comparatively small 
isolated boulders, over which they are scattered aimlessly; while the painted figures 
are found on much larger surfaces: perpendicular faces of large rocks, rock-walls, and 
walls and roofs of natural shelters, where they often form connected groups. 

The rock-drawings described in this volume are all of the painted class, with one 
exception. The author would apply the term petroglyph to all cut or pecked figures 
including those with outlines later traced with paint, restricting the term picto- 
graph to those that are painted only. For etymological reasons, however, he does 
not care to apply the word pictograph to the paintings described by him (they are 
not picture writings), and prefers to call them simply rock-paintings. 

As regards the significance of the rock-paintings, their age and authorship, the 
author shows commendable caution in drawing conclusions. He is sure of one thing: 
they were not done merely to pass the time away. Some of them are high up out of 
reach from the ground, or in positions very difficult of access. Many of the painted 
rock-shelters were used as dwelling places, and this might be advanced in the favor 
of the theory of home decoration. But the same argument which eliminates the pas- 
time theory also militates against the home decoration theory. 

There remains to be considered the possibility that some, at least, of the paint- 
ings may have had a religious or magical significance. Inaccessibility, obscurity of 
situation, superposition of figures, all would seem to favor the theory of religious or 
magical significance. That most of the animals depicted are useful ones gives added 
credibility to the idea that they were painted with the object of favorably influenc- 
ing the fortunes of the chase. The author, however, hesitates to press too closely the 
analogies between the cave-paintings of Europe and the rock-paintings of South 
America. 

The age of the paintings offers a problem difficult to solve. Those with represen- 
tations of the horse can be assigned with considerable probability to the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. But figures of the horse are limited in numbers and to cer- 
tain restricted areas. All the other paintings are obviously pre-Hispanic. How long 
the Indians had been painting in the rock shelters before the arrival of the Span- 
iards is a question to which no definite answer can be given. That the period was a 
comparatively long one is obvious from the degree of weathering and from the super- 
position of the figures. 


In one shelter there is a mass of faded and almost obliterated figures with others 
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notably fresh painted over them. An added bit of evidence is afforded by a piece of 
rock which has fallen, carrying with it a portion of one of the more recent paintings. 
On the new surface thus laid bare, yet other figures have been painted, one of them 
the representation of a horse. We have here no less than three series of figures, the 
last one bringing us down to the time of the Spanish Conquest. 

One of the attractive features of the volume is an Appendix containing a long 
list of references to material used for purposes of comparison and a list of authors 
consulted. 


GrEorGE GRANT MacCurpy 


The History of the Maya. THomas GANN and Eric THompson. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 264 pp., 26 pls.. 1 map. $2.50.) 


For a long time there has been a crying need for a readable, condensed, semi- 
popular account of the Maya Indians. This has, at last, been supplied by Messrs. 
Gann and Thompson. 

Mr. Gann confined himself to the following four chapters: Origin of the Maya; 
History of the Old Empire; Art and Architecture; and the Modern Maya. 

Mr. Thompson is to be credited with five chapters, viz.: History of Yucatan; 
Religion; Religious Ceremonies and Traditions; Daily Life, Warfare, Food and 
Clothing; and The Calendar. 

The portions written by Mr. Gann are well-supplied with details, but lack zest 
and interest. The chapter on the Old Empire and the one on Art and Architecture 
are good and present some new facts. Some parts, however, are carelessly written; 
e.g., the antecedent of the pronoun their, top of page 26, is not apparent. 

Mr. Thompson, on the other hand, injects into his lines all the affection for and 
deep interest in the Maya that he feels. The chapter concerned with the Maya calen- 
dar is one of the best I have ever seen; for as everyone knows, the calendric system 
of the Maya is extremely complex and difficult to explain to the layman. It is to be 
regretted, however, that Mr. Thompson forgot his dignity and saw fit to make a 
“‘wisecrack” (p. 95) about the American habit of gum-chewing. The thread of in- 
terest is broken by a quite unnecessary remark and the reader’s sensibilities are 
jarred. 

There are only a few typographical errors, although the running title of part of 
chapter 6 is transposed to the recto page. Each chapter is preceded by a brief sum- 
mary of the contents to follow. The format of the book is attractive, for it is small, 
and easily slips into one’s pocket; the type is clear, the paper good, the plates fair, 
and the order of the contents well arranged. 

All in all, The History of the Maya is worth several readings, may be used for a 
quick reference, and may be saiely recommended to the public, whose interest in 
things Maya is growing apace 

Paut S. MARTIN 
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The Fur Trade in Canada; an Introduction to Canadian Economic History. HAROLD 
A. Innis. (Yale University Press, 1930. 440 pp. $5.00.) 


This volume is by the associate professor of political economy in the University 
of Toronto. It is an historiographical survey, a rather thorough compilation from 
the original sources, to be used in conjunction with the author’s previous book, The 
Fur Trade of Canada, published in 1927. The general social-scientific implications 
of the fur trade are not considered in this volume. 


W. C. MacLeop 


The Analysis of the Maya Hieroglyphs. HERMANN BEYER. (Internationales Archiv 
fiir Ethnographie, 31: 1-20, 1930. 6 pls.) 

In recent years most attempts to interpret Maya hieroglyphs have been made 
by means of mathematical formulae. By this method several workers, including 
Mr. Beyer himself, have solved the meanings of a number of hitherto unknown 
glyphs and the results can be proved mathematically correct. 

In The Analysis of the Maya Hieroglyphs Mr. Beyer approaches the problem 
from a different angle. The average Maya glyph is composed of three or four 
separate elements, and these Mr. Beyer attempts to analyze as separate entities. 
The day sign Lamat, for example, is explained as four small greenstone disks placed 
so that their edges almost touch. The Kin sign similarly is explained as being 
formed by placing four small greenstone disks on a large disk of the same material. 

Unfortunately Mr. Beyer’s line of approach does not lend itself to “check and 
double check” methods. In some cases, such as the breaking down of the Muluc 
and Mol glyphs, he has made a strong point, but in others we have no way of telling 
whether his analysis is correct or not. The glyph for Tun, for instance, is explained 
as being composed of two main elements—a greenstone disk and two numerical 
bars representing ten, but one cannot see any reason why the number ten should be 
associated with the 360-day year. Similarly one would like some reason for associ- 
ating the day sign Caban with the number one, or Ahau and Ix with three. It is not 
fair, however, to judge this preliminary paper by itself. 

One hopes that Mr. Beyer will continue with his analysis. The results in toto 
may well supply evidence of the correctness of his deductions in those cases, on 
which at present one must suspend judgment. 

J. Eric THOMPSON 


Archaeology of Delaware River Valley, between Hancock and Dingman’s Ferry in 
Wayne and Pike Counties. MAx ScuRABISCH. (Publications of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission, 1930. 181 pages. 62 figs. Index.) 

Archaeological research does not always yield great quantities of cultural arti- 
facts. Nevertheless localities that reveal traces of aboriginal occupation must be 
investigated. To do this in the face of discouragements that would hold back the 
mere collector requires just the sort of persistence, scientific insight, and prowling 
genius that Dr. Schrabisch possesses. 


- 
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The Delaware valley in Pennsylvania, chosen by Dr. Schrabisch for his inves- 
tigations, was almost unknown archaeologically before he began his explorations, and 
his recent book—the first of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission’s projected 
series—constitutes the only source of information now available. One gleans that 
traces of occupation are widespread but yield only meager results in “‘exhibits,”’ at 
least exhibits of a striking character. Arrowpoints, potsherds, often mixed in type, 
celts, fire-cracked stones and bones comprise the bulk of the findings. Dr. Schra- 
bisch distinguishes two general cultural types, the Algonkian and the Iroquoian. 

The subject matter and descriptions are well handled by the author, whos: 
English at times is intriguing. There is an unusual index to this report, but one 
might wish a general summary setting forth a digest of the “‘conclusions” that are 
given for each special area. 

ARTHUR C, PARKER 


The Réles of Men and Women in Eskimo Culture. Naomi M. Girren. (The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Publications in Anthropology, Ethnological Series, 1930. 113 pp.) 


The author of this little book has displayed an admirable energy and a very good 
knowledge of literature. What she lacks, on the other hand, is a little independence. 
The book is, in fact, only a collection of quotings without any attempt at criticism. 
We read, for instance, about the population of Northeastern Asia (p. ix seq.): 


. - while most of the investigators identify the maritime population there with the American 
natives, some few assert that they have been absorbed by the Chuckchee, one states that they 
are intermediary, two express uncertainty, while there is one instance of an assertion that 
Chuckchee are to be found on the American side. 


This statement is really unsatisfactory in 1930! A similar lack of criticism occurs 
over and over again and may sometimes amount to thoughtlessness, as for instance, 
p. 4 seq.: 

When rowing the umiak the men use a paddle rather than an oar as the women do, and even 
(sic!) face in the opposite direction. 


How should the men be able to paddle backwards? 

If the author does not arrive at any important conclusions, she is not, however, 
to be blamed for that. The topic is by itself very ingrateful to a novice (?), because 
among the Eskimo there is but a very small degree of labor division according to sex 
beyond the natural one that hardly can be explained ethnologically. There is, how- 
ever, no attempt at correlation between the facts observed and the existent culture 
areas and culture layers. What the author should notice in the future is that it is not 
sufficient to collect a mass of material; it should be understood that not all sources 
are equally valuable and not every casual observation can be generalized. Like all 
other human beings the Eskimo generally act according to certain fixed rules, but 
within their limits there is often a wide margin for the individual and the case. 

Kay BrrKetT-SMITH 
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The Ancient Mimbrenos based on Investigations at the Mattocks Ruin, Mimbres Valley, 
New Mexico. Paut H. Nesspitt. (Logan Museum of Beloit College Bull. 4: 
1-105, 1931. 43 pls.) 

A somewhat ambitious headline opens the title of “the first comprehensive ac- 
count of a piece of excavation” in the Mimbres area, to quote from Kidder’s fore- 
word. The record that Nesbitt has presented is one of excavation of 61 rooms in 
one ruin rather than a general reconstruction of the ancient Mimbres. A full analysis 
of the artifacts recovered, of house types and their grouping, of burials and skeletal 
characteristics is given in well organized manner, with sufficient use of quantitative 
statements, and generously documented by excellent illustrations. 

Three stages of occupation are identified: 

(1) The earliest consisted of individual pit rooms, the condition of the ground determining 
whether adobe plaster was applied directly to the excavation or whether stones, set on end, 
protected the wall from caving. Burials were made beneath the floor. In pottery realistic 
design black-on-white Mimbres, blind (rubbed) corrugated, and plain brown ware were domi- 
nant, 

(2) In the next stage the rooms were sunk more deeply and definite walls of field stones, 
laid in courses, protected the excavation. These walls were carried well above the ground 
surface. Central fireplaces and kivas were introduced. The black-on-white ware shows a large 
increase in frequency of geometric design and red-on-white ware becomes prominent. Corru- 
gated pottery is of the normal, unindented type, carrying four to five coils to the inch. 

(3) In the last stage the floors were nearly at the level of the ground, the rooms smaller 
than before, and more nearly square, the roofs supported more by numerous posts than by 
walls. At this time burials took place chiefly in outside, burial plots. Red-on-white ware 
reached its highest development, as did the making of finely corrugated indented ware. 

The reviewer is not aware that this succession is based on any determination of 

stratigraphic superposition. The large scale map shows all excavated rooms clearing 

each other entirely and no mention of a double floor was noted. 

Correlation with other pueblo cultures is established by finds of Tularosa and 
Three-Rivers-Red-on-Terracotta wares. Concerning the latter there is some con- 
fusion in the text, but apparently, like the Tularosa, it was found with the last 
items of the Mimbres occupance. The Chihuahua and Middle Gila polychrome finds 
may have been introduced after the abandonment of the site by the Mimbres 
people. Nesbitt places the three stages in Pueblo I, II, and III. I share Kidder’s 
doubt as to the propriety of the assumption of great age for the beginning of this 
settlement. Nesbitt considers pit house construction as evidence of antiquity. In 
the red-on-buff country to the west and southwest of his area pit house construction 
and small irregular house clusters were quite general, apparently in Pueblo III 
time. According to the testimony of a living Opata such houses were still built 
south of the Yaqui river in the past century. It may even be that the juquis in which 
the southern Opata still weave their palm mats and hats are a survival of anancestral 
pit house form. The occurrence of pit house ruins of many ages is so characteristic 
of southeast Arizona and eastern Sonora that one can hardly use them as the main 
basis of chronology in the near-by Mimbres country. 
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Nesbitt’s judgment that the Mimbres people came from the south is at variance 
with Kidder’s opinion that they were “‘a highly specialized off-shoot from the north- 
ern Pueblo stem.” In this the reviewer is again in agreement with Kidder. The 
corrugated ware and black-on-white technique are of northern provenience and do 
not belong to the south. 

An interesting correction of previous views of Mimbres culture is made by Nes- 
bitt’s determination of the random clusters of houses without presence of courts and 
of the absence of houses of more than one story. No trade ware from the apparently 
contemporaneous neighbering red-on-buff country is reported. Metates are thinner 
and smaller than with their western neighbors and the workmanship of the celts 
appears decidedly inferior. The data presented in this monograph form a welcome 
addition to the literature on the southern periphery of Pueblo culture. 

CARL SAUER 


ASIA 


Social Organization of the Northern Tungus with Introductory Chapters Concerning 
Geographical Distribution and History of These Groups. S. M. SHIROKOGOROFF. 
(Shanghai, China: The Commercial Press, Ltd., 1929. x1v +427 pp.; 7 maps; 5 
ills.; 14 tables. $10.00.) 

In this paper Mr. Shirokogoroff has brought together in systematic treatment 
the essence of all his numerous studies on the Tungus. He is a man of considerable 
erudition and an outstanding authority on Tungus anthropology. For five years he 
made a first-hand study both of the physical type and the culture of the Tungus of 
Eastern Siberia and the Russian Far East. This field research work was undertaken 
under the auspices of the Russian Committee for the Exploration of Middie and 
Eastern Asia (three expeditions into Transbaikalia in the years 1912 and 1913), and 
the Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg (travels in Mongolia 
and Manchuria from 1915 to 1917). 

The parts of the work are: Introduction; Primary Milieu; Tungus Adaptation; 
Geographical Distribution and Classification of the Northern Tungus Group and 
their Relations with Neighbors; The Tungus Clans and Notes on the History of the 
Tungus; Clan Organization and Functions; Marriage; Family Organization and 
Functions; Property and Associations; Social Customs and General Characteristics 
of the Tungus; Supplementary Notes; Glossary; List of Works mentioned in this 
Study; Indexes. 

The most interesting and at the same time the most debatable chapters of this 
book are those dealing with the classification of the Tungus groups and the history 
of their formation and migrations. There are two hypotheses on the origin of the 
Tungus. The first, represented by most authors, looks upon Manchuria as their 
cradle, while Drs. P.P. Schmidt and J.D. Talko-Hryncewicz, advocating the second 
hypothesis, place this somewhere in Northwestern Mongolia. Dr. Schmidt’s theory 
is especi+lly valuable because he points to the country south of the Altai as the orig- 
inal home of the Turko-Mongol-Tungus, who, according to him, sprang from a 
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common ancestry. Mr. Shirokogoroff disagrees with both these hypotheses and sug- 
gests as the original Proto-Tungus home some more southerly regions, i.e., Nor- 
thern and Central China, on the middle and partly the lower courses of the Yellow 
and Yangtze rivers. Here they are said to have lived in Stone Age conditions until 
they were drawn away by the Chinese, who spread from northwestern China into 
the valley of the Yellow river. This might have happened, Mr. Shirokogoroff thinks, 
during the third millennium B.c., or perhaps even earlier. The wave of the Chinese 
immigrants, it is assumed, divided the mass of the Proto-Tungus into two parts, one 
of which was pushed northward and the other southward. The latter joined there 
some local aborigines who lived in an independent state as late as the end of the 
Chou dynasty. 

. .. It is interesting to note that, according to the Manchus, the Northern Tungus living 
in Manchuria and the population of southern China have something in common. In fact, I 
have been impressed very often by seeing strikingly Tungus physiognomies among the south- 
ern Chinese and Annamites. 

The southern origin of the Tungus, Mr. Shirokogoroff thinks, is indicated by 

many features. Thus Tungus clothing is not properly adapted to the climate of 
Siberia. 
The adaptation of the Tungus to the Siberian environment has also resulted in their adopting 
or inventing eye protectors, which are absolutely necessary for people not accustomed to the 
spring sunlight so intensely reflected by the snow that the eyes are affected by peculiar infiam- 
mation whick sometimes lasts long after the season is over. Another interesting indication as 
to the southern origin of the Northern Tungus may be seen in their psychic instability, and a 
predisposition for nervous and psychic troubles. 


As a matter of fact, Tungus clothing is not suitable for the severe Siberian cli- 
mate and resembles that of the Chinese in some ways, such as the apron, an over- 
coat of peculiar cut, and short trousers with knee protectors. But this may indicate 
the strong influence of the more civilized Chinese upon the primitive Tungus no 
matter where their motherland was. If the Proto-Tungus originated in northwestern 
Mongolia, as Dr. Schmidt asserts, or in Manchuria according to other orientalists, 
the Tungus inevitably passed Manchuria before they spread widely throughout 
Siberia; and in Manchuria they might have met the Chinese and borrowed their 
costume. Mr. Shirokogoroff’s strongest argument is the similarity in physical fea- 
tures of the Tungus and southern Chinese. If this holds, the hypothesis offered by 
Mr. Shirokogoroff becomes quite probable. As to psychic instability (Arctic hys- 
teria) and eye protectors, these arguments are very weak. The Arctic environment 
is so inhospitable that all the natives are subject to this nervous and psychic trouble. 
As for eye protectors, because of the great isolation in clear air the reflection of the 
sun’s rays from the snow is so intense that it affects the eyes of any people, no matter 
whether they are natives or immigrants. No adaptation is possible. Therefore, not 
only the Tungus, but all the other natives of northeastern Asia have the eye pro- 
tectors. 


There is still one point against the hypothesis offered by Mr. Shirokogoroff. The 
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Turks, Mongol, and Tungus seem to have a common origin. Mr. Shirokogoroft’s 
separation of the Turko-Mongol motherland from that of the Tungus contradicts 
many indications of physical as well as of cultural anthropology. In any case the 
hypothesis that the Tungus originated in the country occupied by northern and 
central China of today is very interesting but rather doubtful in the present state of 
anthropological knowledge. 

Part 4 of the same chapter sets forth the author’s views on the migrations of the 
northern Tungus. According to Shirokogoroff, the northern Tungus, after having 
spread through eastern Siberia, migrated backward into Manchuria and the Rus- 
sian Far East. He asserts that there were four waves of the immigrants. The scheme 
of the secondary migrations is based upon the present geographical distribution of 
the Tungus clans, traditions, and certain very scarce historical records (analysis of 
the historic successions of groups and clans). Here the author again comes into a 
collision with the accepted classification at the present time. He refers the Oroche to 
the northern branch of the Tungus whereas they have been related to the southern 
one (Manchus). 

The other chapters of the book contain a detailed description and profound an- 
alysis of the social organization of the northern Tungus. Many important and valu- 
able generalizations are offered regarding which anthropologists will find themselves 
in agreement with Shirokogoroff’s general position. 

The Tungus are one of the most interesting peoples, and played an outstanding 
réle in the ethnical formation of northeastern, eastern, and even central Asia. If Mr. 
Shirokogoroff is right, they even greatly influenced the physical type of the popu- 
lation of southern China and Annam. One of the Tungusic peoples, namely the Man- 
chu, reached a high degree of civilization and gave the most cultured nation of the 
Orient its last dynasty. Any new information on Tungusic anthropology is, there- 
fore, desirable and valuable and Mr. Shirokogoroff’s paper forms a very substantial 
contribution to it. 

Shirokogoroff’s book is important also from another point of view. The author 
uses Russian ethnographic literature which is inaccessible for English-speaking an- 
thropologists. He alse gives a list of numerous Russian works mentioned in his book. 
This way he familiarizes English-speaking anthropologists with most important 
generalizations on Tungusic ethnography and their authors. 

Shirokogoroff’s book is well done, and I am sure it will be appreciated by all an- 
thropologists interested in Asia, and especially in Siberia. 

I. A. Lopatin 


AFRICA 
Akan-Ashanti Folk-Tales. Collected and translated by Captain R. S. RATTRAY, and 
illustrated by Africans of the Gold Coast Colony. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1930. 275 xx-+ pp. $7.50.) 
Captain Rattray’s present selection of seventy-five Ashanti folk-tales forms the 
latest volume of his series on this advanced West African nation. He has translated 
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the tales almost literally, making free use of Akan idiom, and publishes with this 
translation a parallel text in the native language. The tales which he has chosen 
supply material of great value for studies of Ashanti society and religion, and are, as 
stories, delightfully entertaining. 

They all belong in the class which the natives term “Spider Stories’’—that is, 
the kind of tales in which the Spider, as trickster or buffoon, often appears as the 
chief character. The Ashanti regard none of these with the veneration in which they 
hold their serious historical myths. The Spider stories frequently treat the Sky god, 
social and religious taboos, and other sacred things, in a ludicrous way. The Spider 
himself often triumphs at the expense of the Sky god; as when he wins a bet from 
this deity, buys the god’s stories—which are thenceforth called “Spider stories,”— 
or cheats him out of a woman. He stands in relations of peculiar intimacy with the 
Sky god, as his son-in-law or “‘soul washer,” and brings shame on the family. 

Other tales center on the abuse of a queen mother’s child, the breaking of a 
taboo set by some supernatural or animal patron, the Spider’s trickery or buf- 
foonery with other animals, the exploits of a boy-hero, the ungrateful wife or im- 
provident husband, the disguised animal bridegroom, and other familiar motifs. 

Captain Rattray explains that the license allowed in these stories is an outlet for 
repressions. The Ashauti tell these stories only at night, prefacing each one with a 
formal avowal that what they are going to relate is not true; and often accompany 
the story with a burlesque of characters and acts for which, at other times, they 
maintain deep respect. This fits in with several other Ashanti customs; notably 
with the Apo ceremony, an occasion of “perfect lampooning liberty,’’ when anyone 
may insult those in authority. The natives seem conscious of the psychological 
value of such license. 

The selection of animals for the parts in these tales, believes Captain Rattray, 
depends not only on the natural characters of the species, but sometimes on the 
attributes of actual people against whom the point of the story is directed. 

In most cases the moral or explanatory element which gives the story its title 
seems quite subsidiary to the tale itself. A tale usually ends with such an element as 
“that is why we say,” or “that is how such a thing came into the tribe’’; and with a 
formal offer of the tale to the audience: “This, my story, which I have related, if it 
be sweet, or if it be not sweet, take some elsewhere, and let some come back to me.” 

Since the book contains no detailed notes on the text, students should use it in 
conjunction with Captain Rattray’s other works on the culture of Ashanti. 

The volume is admirably illustrated with drawings made by African artists, 
under the direction of Mr. G. A. Stevens. From the ethnological rather than the 
esthetic point of view, however, we may regret that “assistance” was given to these 
artists on “minor technical points” and on “obvious solecisms in representation 
which weakened the idea of the drawing.” Nevertheless, the whole presentation of 
these tales remains truly excellent, and we owe to Captain Rattray, Mr. Stevens, 
and the cooperating natives, our hearty approval and gratitude. 

WALTER CLINE 
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Die Vorgeschichte von Sud- und Sudwest Afrika. Viktor LEBZELTER (Leipzig: 
Karl W. Hiersemann, 1930. Quarto, xii and 392 pp., 48 pls.) 


Much fieldwork is being done in South Africa and the results are being published. 
The work under review is volume 1 of a projected series to be called ‘‘Rassen und 
Kulturen in Siidafrika.”” During his two years of fieldwork in South and South- 
west Africa, Lebzelter made a special study of 70 stations. The ground covered in 
cluded Swaziland; Natal and Zululand; the middle Kei river region; Southwest 
Africa from the Angola frontier to the southern border of the Rehobot district; and 
the frontiers of Basutoland. 

Coup-de-poing or hand-ax culture of both the Stellenbosch and Fauresmith 
facies is present in Swaziland. Palaeolithic culture is also found in Zululand. Leb- 
zelter considers the Marianhill culture of South Natal to be of pre-Cheliean type. 
The Stellenbosch culture is found in situ in Marianhill. This culture is found in the 
Kei region; while the caves of the Kei river have yielded a later culture classed as 
late Smithfield (akin to Wilton). 

In southeast Cape Province, there are a number of Stellenbosch stations in- 
cluding Fort Hare, Middeldrift, Mosselbay, and Lovedale. Wilton culture is re- 
ported not only from Wilton, but also Howieson’s Poort II. Burgherdorp, Cradock, 
and Maitland are all classed as Smithfield. The most widely distributed culture in 
Southwest Africa has distinct hand-ax affinities and is known as the Erongo cul- 
ture; it is found in a pure state at Dawib. There are no petroglyphs in that region 
(Lebzelter). Stellenbosch culture is found in the southern part of Southwest Africa 
at Neuras, Urikos, and probably at Aub. The finds from Liideritzbucht, Rote 
Kuppe, and Kuikop are referable to Neolithic Smithfield culture. 

One chapter is devoted to typology and one to culture sequence. The prehistoric 
cultures of Rhodesia, Congo, Nigeria, and Kenya Colony are briefly discussed. 
The author has included a most helpful essay at correlation of the prehistoric cul- 
ture and climatic sequence of South Africa with that of Europe. The fifty-seven 
figures in the text and forty-eight superb plates contribute their share toward mak- 
ing this volume one of rare value to the student of South African prehistory. 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 


EUROPE 
The Bronze Age. V. Gorpon Cuttpe. (Cambridge: University Press, 1930. 258 
pp., frontispiece, 31 text ill., 1 map.) 
This book is intended to take up the story of prehistoric industrial development in North- 
western Europe from the point at which Mr. M. C. Burkitt’s Our Early Ancestors left it. While 


not a sequel to that work, mine presupposes such knowledge of general prehistory and the New 
Stone Age as may be found there and is intended to appeal to the same class of students. 


Thus run the first two sentences of the modest preface of Childe’s latest book, in 
which he presents a brief story of the main events in the welding of the Bronze Age 
not only in Northwestern Europe, but on the continent at large. 
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The subject matter is treated under seven subheadings as follows: Chapter 1. 
The Implications of the Bronze Age. The author discusses the elaboration of tech- 
nique through a series of inventions leading to the mastery of heat in the process 
of smelting and the recognition of certain chemical properties in making alloys. 
The significance of trade in the diffusion of the new cultural accomplishments and 
the réle of Sumer and Egypt are properly stressed. The question of the origin of 
metallurgy must be left open. Chapter 2. Metallurgy and Technique. Mining, 
smelting, and moulding techniques, trade, trade routes, climate, vehicles, records, 
and chronology are described here. Chapter 3. Typology. Seventy-eight pages are 
devoted to the treatment of typological development of celts, daggers, swords, ob- 
jects of ornament and domestic use, and of metal vessels. Chapter 4. The Early 
Bronze Age. Central Europe, Upper Italy, Spain, and Great Britain are considered 
regionally. Chapter 5. The Middle Bronze Age. Scandinavia, the Bronze Age 
Tumuli, Terramare, Hungary, Rhone valley, and Great Britain are taken as ex- 
amples of local cultural advances in the Middle Bronze Age. Chapter 6. The Late 
Bronze Age. Sicily, Sardinia, Villanova, Lausitz, Alpine Urnfields, Northern Europe, 
Hungary, Russia, and Great Britain are treated separately to show the intensive 
industrial and economic progress which marked the culminating period of the 
Bronze Age. Chapter 7. Races. This brief chapter is devoted to the consideration 
of linguistic distribution, rather than racial types, and indicates the difficulties in- 
volved in the association of prehistoric phases with ethnic groups. 

The work is a good addition to English archaeological literature and should find 
glad readers among the students. 

VLADIMIR J. FEWKES 


Scotland: The Ancient Kingdom. Donatp A. MACKENzIE. (London and Glasgow: 

Blackie and Son Ltd., 1930. 383 pp. 15s net.) 

The title of this book is too brief for an accurate description of its contents to 
others than Scotchmen. The work is a scholarly anthropological study of the races 
who have inhabited northern Britain from the earliest ages. It is dealt with in 
historical form but all controversial or speculative chronology is avoided. The book 
is written in an easy style and the numerous authorities cited in the text are evi- 
dences of considerable research by the author, who has written a number of books 
on myth and legend. The introduction of civilization into Europe from Asia or 
Africa and instances of Celtic survivals of customs, etc. are dealt with at some 
length. Nearly half the book is distinctly anthropological in character as there were 
no other records for the period. There is a most extensive index and a complete 
bibliography, which should make the work invaluable to all students or readers to 
whom access to a European reference library is impracticable. 

ARTHUR E. ROBINSON 
Prolegomena Pelasgica. Les Ligures comme substratum ethnique dans l’ Europe Illy- 


rienne et Ouralo-Hyperboréenne. JoserH Karst. (Strasbourg: Heitz et Cie, 1930. 
1 vol. xvim+143 pp. 120 francs.) 
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The main thesis of this study is that the Euscaldunak Basque are not simply or 
properly speaking Iberians, but an ethnic group resulting from the blending and the 
crossing of the Proto-Iberians with the Proto-Ligurians (p. 5). This, however, is de- 
veloped toa surprising degree by means of etymological conjectures well piled up. 
The author does not find it impossible to propose the most daring comparisons in the 
realm of words. A few examples will suffice. 

Esquire, according to Dr. Karst, has nothing to do with scutarius, but corre- 
sponds “a merveille” to Basque eskuara, eskuera, gentilis, nationalis. And this ‘“‘at- 
teste donc la présence d’Euscaldunacs préhistoriques ou de liguroides sur les Iles 
Britanniques” (p. 75). Yankee comes from the Euskarian yainko, yinko, Dieu (ibid.). 
I must quote again: 


De méme Albania, |’une des dénominations synonymiques d’ Epirus est = Albion. Le costume 
et bien des us et coutumes des Highlanders gadhelo-écossais se retrouvent de nouveau en Al- 
banie Illyrienne et en partie méme en Gréce (p. 40). 


Evidently, there is an unmistakable relation between the kilt and the foustanelle. 

Again, Dr. Karst will bring together Basque azi, hazi, “croitre’’ and Modern 
German wachsen; at the same time he wishes us to notice the similarity between 
Basque ugari, abondant, and Middle High German wuocher, “fruit, fétus, revenu,”’ 
which if it means anything, would imply that Basque and Germanic tribes remained 
in contact until the High German vowel shift had taken place, that is between 750 
and 1100 a.p. Dr. Karst assumes borrowing on the part of Germanic (p. 57). How 
then is it that the same word wuocher, which he draws from Middle High German, 
rather late for a contact with Basque, should appear as wuochar, wécher in Old High 
German and as wékrs in Gothic? Does not Dr. Karst himself introduce Gothic to- 
gether with “Scandinavien” as most directly affiliated to Basque? (p. 58). The closer 
we get to the point of contact, the fainter grows the similarity between the two 
words. 

These are but a few examples among many of the general uncritical attitude that 
characterizes this study. Such expressions as doit avoir recur only too frequently. 
Every chapter fairly bristles with sonorous denominations for a galaxy of problem- 
atic ethnic groups. There is a marked insistence throughout on making capital of 
what may barely have been. 

The book was, I surmise, originally written in German as the French text does 
not impress one as very idiomatic. May I remark that moyennant is not interchange- 
able with au moyen de; this observation might be repeated for a number of terms or 
expressions, for instance, page 8, doublette, which is found in the dictionary, it is 
true, but with a meaning quite different from that of doublet. Mattrement does not 
exist in French. The abbreviations should also have been changed, thus, m.h.2., i.e., 
“moyen haut allemand” and not m.h.d.; all. and not D. Hansa should not be given 
merely under Germ., which I take to mean “germanique,” but under Gothic, as the 
meaning the author has in view is not “Stiaidtebund,” but “Schar”’ (p. 53). 


Paut-Louis Faye 
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NEAR EAST 


Mesopotamian Origins: the Basic Population of the Near East. EPHRAIM SPEISER. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. Octavo, xiii plus 198 
pages. $3.00.) 


Anthropologists have rightly been sceptical of past attempts to correlate race, 
language, and culture. Claim of such correlation is implied by the subtitle of 
Speiser’s book while a certain loose use of the terms “race,” “population,” and 
“ethnic” will appear to justify continued scepticism. The linguistic and archaeo- 
logical jargon employed by orientalists may further repel the anthropologist. We 
must therefore assert with emphasis that Speiser has given us data of definite value. 

Mesopotamian Origins is primarily a study in philology. Orientalists have long 
recognized that other languages than those of the familiar Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean families or even the still mysterious Shumerian were once spoken in Western 
Asia, and the attempt was natural to bring these outcast languages into a single 
family. Speiser does full justice to his predecessors, but his elaborate presentation 
of data and bibliography makes his study the necessary starting point for future in- 
vestigations. 

There is no generally accepted name for this family, but the majority of us have 
somewhat doubtfully called it “Caucasian” because of certain striking resemblances 
with some of the modern languages spoken in the Caucasus. Speiser rightly warns 
us that these languages still await careful investigation and that they do not all 
seem to hang together. He therefore revives the term ‘“‘Japhethite”’ in parallel to 
Semitic and Hamitic, but this should not be adopted, for the Biblical Japhet had 
more relation to Indo-Europeans than to the speakers of these languages. 

On the basis of a considerable number of partially deciphered Elamite inscrip- 
tions, Speiser indicates the peculiar phonetic characteristics of this language. He 
then points out that the “prediluvian” kings of Babylonian legend, many early 
sites of Babylonia, the rulers of some of the early dynasties, all had names with the 
same peculiarities. He therefore has some reason to assume as a working hypothesis 
that Elamite was the earliest historical language spoken in Babylonia. His further 
attempt to explain the phonetic peculiarities of the chief variant Shumerian dialect, 
the Eme Sal or ‘Women’s Language,” as due to non-Shumerians speaking a strange 
language, will probably not secure the approval of the few experts in this difficult 
field. He has, however, no difficulty in proving that to a relatively late date dialects 
of Elamite were spoken in the rough country to the north of Elam. 

A second subdivision, the Hurrian, was spoken in Mitanni at the great bend of 
the Euphrates, even when Mitanni was ruled by blond foreigners with Indo- 
Iranian names. A long Mitannian letter affords a considerable insight into gram- 
mar and syntax, while hundreds of tablets from Nuzi east of the Tigris show a 
bewildering array of phonetic variations which can only be explained as the at- 
tempts of Hurrian-speaking natives to write the Babylonian Akkadian with its 
utterly different phonetic system. The true, non-Indo-European Hittite of Asia 
Minor also seems Hurrian, while the Haldian of early Armenia is a near relative. 
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In phonetics, grammar, and syntax, this family shows remarkable resemblances 
to some of the languages spoken today in the Caucasus. A recent study! has shown 
equally striking similarities to the Dravidian of India. Taking all the linguistic and 
historical evidence into consideration, it would appear probable that the languages 
of this family were spoken all over Western Asia at the dawn of written history and 
that they preceded the more familiar Semitic and Shumerian. 

Thus far, it is probable that no orientalist would disagree with the general out- 
lines of Speiser’s theory, however he might question certain details. Speiser also 
attempts to support his theory with archaeological data. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
support for certain positions may be found, but new material must be excavated 
and the material already in our possession must be restudied without prepossession 
for any theory before a new hypothesis is acceptable. 

Speiser does know the value of skeletal evidence, but he does not utilize what we 
have, notably the excellent collections from Gezer and Ur. The scandalous neglect 
of such evidence by otherwise well conducted expeditions is passing and consider- 
able quantities are now being collected. When this material is worked up and pub- 
lished, much new light will be thrown on the problem of ““Mesopotamian Origins,” 
but it will do far more. The orientalist is dealing with written, archaeological, and 
skeletal material in one closely connected set-up, and this set-up is at the very 
dawn of written history, more than five thousand years ago. Thanks to this un- 
usually favored position and thanks especially to the possession «. written records, 
it would seem not impossible that in due time he may be able to unravel some of the 
strands which connect race, language, and culture. In the recent excavations by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago at Alishar in Asia Minor, there is 
such an extraordinary correlation of skeletal material and culture, with an added if 
yet small amount of written documentation, as to be a portent for the future. 

A. T. OLMsTEAD 


Amulets and Superstitions. E. A. Wattts Bunce. (Oxford University Press; Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, 1930.) 


Yhe title of this book is somewhat misleading, in so far as it is too general, but the 
engthy sub-title on the title page circumscribes its scope. The author limits his 
exposition to the Near East, ancient and modern. The discussion of various amulets 
is according to countries and sects. This arrangement is fully justified in a work 
whose object it is to acquaint the reader with some of the most important types of 
amuletic material in the various geographical sections of the Near East. 

These sectional types are described in detail on the basis of numerous i!lustra- 
tions. The descriptive character of the book makes it especially valuable for museum 
officials whose institutions house ancient, medieval, and modern Near Eastern col- 
lections, who find themselves without a specialist in that field to act as curator or 
interpreter. The work is a practical guide book to this class of museum objects. 


1 G. W. Brown, Journ. Am. Oriental Soc., 50: 273 ff., 1930. 
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The sectional arrangement, however, has the shortcoming that repetitions can- 
not be avoided, and, moreover, that it separates artificially what belongs together or 
omits in one geographical section and period what is discussed for another, as, e.g., 
the hand amulets of ancient Babylonia and Assyria which, possibly the forerun- 
ners of the “hand of Fatimah,” are not mentioned at all. These shortcomings, how- 
ever, are less felt since the purpose of the book is practical. 

Chapters on the Qabbalah, astrology, qabbalistic systems of writing, stars or 
signs of the zodiac, theories about numbers, divination (water, liver, geomancy), 
contracts with the devil, envofiitement, and a closing chapter on miscellaneous items 
such as metals, good and bad colors, magical plants, magical mirrors, etc., form the 
second part of the work. The book is sumptuously adorned with twenty-two plates 
and three hundred illustrations, many of which appear here for the first time. 

Henry FR. Lutz 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Die rassischen Verhiiltnisse in Nordeuropa. Scueimpt. (Stuttgart: E. 

Schweizerbart’sche, 1930. 197 pages, 12 maps, 45 plates, 25 text figures.) 

A real need has existed for a long time for a comprehensive revaluation of the 
racial elements of northern Europe. In the above publication, Dr. Walter Scheidt 
has ably undertaken to fill that lacuna by a thorough-going analysis of the published 
cranial and anthropometric data. By means of a series of statistical analyses and 
distribution charts, Scheidt describes the racial characteristics of Nezway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Great Britain, Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Old Americans and attempts 
to isolate the various racial components contained in these populations. But in spite 
of the apparent wealth of material, a serious handicap prevents any final synthesis. 
Much of the earlier work and some of the more recent investigations have lacked a 
necessary standardization. This is particularly true for the hair and eye color esti- 
mates given by various authors. A close critical examination of the techniques em- 
ployed reveals a woeful lack of agreement and, in some cases, gross inaccuracies. 

The common illusion, embalmed in countless texts, that a blond, blue-eyed, 
dolichocephalic population is the dominant stock in North European countries ap- 
pears to have no firm foundation in fact. Correlations calculated by Scheidt show, 
in many instances, a definite association of blond coloration with a tendency to 
round heads and wide faces, and the darker complexions with narrow heads and 
faces. In fact, pure blondism is not found generally characteristic of these northern 
countries except in a few localized areas. Scheidt, moreover, finds a difference be- 
tween the so-called Nordic population of Scandinavia and Great Britain which leads 
him to a division of the Nordic race into two branches—an Atlantic and a Scandi- 
navian. The former is darker and more dolichocephalic, but both have tall stat- 
ures. The local variations are accounted for by race mixture. Mediterranean ad- 
mixture is hypothesized in parts of Wales, for example, and Lapp infiltration in 
northern Norway. 

To students this work is of incomparable value both because of its exhaustive 
compilation and also because of its many pregnant suggestions. 

H. L. SHAPIRO 
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Children Who Run on All Fours, and Other Animal-Like Behaviors in the Human 
Child. ALes Hrpitcxa. (New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1931. xiv, 418 pp., 27 figs., 15 plates.) 


This volume is devoted to a whole class of hitherto but very imperfectly known 
manifestations displayed by the human child, but resembling closely corresponding behav- 
iors in the apes and other mammals (p. 89). 


This sentence from the book under review sounds the keynote of the author’s in- 
vestigation into the early life of the child, which latter in some way or other and of 
necessity is genetically, or rather phylogenetically, related to ancestral forms pre- 
vious to the conclusive acquisition of the upright gait. The book is divided into a 
historico-technical (pp. 1-91) and a documentary part (pp. 97-403) containing the 
original letters to the author by parents on the behavior of their children; and there 
are also a general summary and conclusion, a bibliography, and an analytical index. 
The incentive to the book dates back over thirty years when a Huichol Indian child 
of the Sierra Madre tribes in the state of Jalisco, Mexico, was observed running like 
a little animal on all fours, but not until 1927 was the initial report published and 
eagerly taken up by the scientific press, which in connection with a questionnaire 
then resulted in the copious response of interested parents. The literature on the 
subject, exceedingly meager and unspecific, did not afford much constructive assis- 
tance in a problem so exclusively anthropological, which for its representation re- 
quired specific emphasis of the phyletic factors. This, it must be conceded, has been 
accomplished in a sound and erudite fashion in the first part of the book. It may, 
however, be advantageous in a future edition, in view of the profusion of repetitive 
material to limit the selection to the outstanding cases for documentary proof. 

Dr. Hrdlitka begins his discourse with a review of literary references, from which 
it is shown that historically greater attention has been given to mental and physical 
development of the child than to functional behavior, i.e., the specific motor mani- 
festation of running on all fours, on which no literature in any language was found, 
and possibly none exists. 

The statistical data reveal that 387 cases had been recorded of which 369 were 
white, and 18 colored (Indian, Eskimo, Negro, Australian, mestizo); that running 
on all fours is more common in colored than whites; that boys exceed girls in the 
ratio of 3 to 2, but that first-born girls exceed first-born boys; that although the age 
of running on all fours lies between 7 to 12 months, the earliest such locomotion oc- 
curred in boys was at 54 months, in girls was at 5 months, and the latest was at 4 
years in boys and 14 months in girls; that as regards the duration of this habit it 
comes to about 4 months in both sexes, but that the shortest duration was 1 month 
in boys and 2 weeks in girls, the longest 14 months in boys and 9 months in girls. 
The quadrimembral locomotion, as might have been expected, shows a number of 
variations even before it is reached, in which period creeping, crawling, shuffling, 
and hitching are resorted to. Sometimes the knees are substituted for the feet and 
the all-fours walking is performed backwards, sideways, in the “crab-walking” and 
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“craw-fishing” variations, while the performance is governed by balance and 
speed. As regards the mentality of children who run on all fours they 


are as a rule not only normal to decidedly above average physically, but also mentally (p. 52). 


Musical faculties are at this early stage undeveloped as compared with the sense of 
general rhythm. This observation occasions some exceedingly apropos remarks on 
the nature and aesthetics of music, such as these: “Rhythm could be defined as 
motor music” (p. 57), and “The modern jazz . . . is merely a reversion in or from 
music.” Inventiveness, mimicry (“imitative in sound and action,” p. 59), peculi- 
arities in speech, certain phobias like abnormal tastes and idiosyncrasies (eating 
dirt, soap), banging the head, thumb sucking, and so forth, are associative features 
during the period of quadrimembral locomotion. Under the caption of Other Ani- 
mal-like Manifestations, climbing is recognized as 


. . a complex, coordinated, objective action. . . . It is one of the strongest of the numerous 
connecting links of man today with man of early times and with the Primate stock from which 
he descended (p. 72), 


and no fear of height is evidenced. Fondness of animals, imitation of them, the 
mouth used for carrying, the prehensibility of hands, toes, and feet, 

the human toes and feet are therefore still far from being wholly and permanently “denatur- 
alized” (p. 76), 

are only a few of the many animal-like manifestations. Among the curious initial 
postures and odd modes of locomotion, lying on their backs like little animals, roll- 
ing, swimming, squatting, bouncing, walking on tiptoe, and so forth, were observed. 
The 


. .. wonderful unfolding living bundle of inherited endowments, physical, functional and 
mental . . . (p. ix), 


demonstrates thus an early functional behavior the nature of which signifies 


. .. phylogenetic persistence rather than a mere reminiscence or reversion . . . diminishing 
continuance . . . not an atavism (p. 13). 


It is for the reason of ancestral inheritances becoming weakened or submerged 
that no Mendelian order is here applicable. And as a further proof for the natural- 
ness of the phenomenon: 


The habit is in no way harmful to the child, it is in fact rather beneficial. The children mani- 
festing it, with infrequent exceptions, are marked by low morbidity and very low mortality 
(p. 92). 


It seems to the reviewer that with the present study a field has been entered upon 
even more valuable as a record of evolutionary history than the fossil proofs of by- 
gone ages for the reason of its living testimony. This point has been rightfully 
stressed by the author, who by a comprehensive treatment of his subject has thus 
initiated a study which has already shown not only its biologic importance but which 
for the future holds out bold promises of new and unexpected revelations. 

Bruno OETTEKING 
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Race Mixture. Epwarp Byron REvuTER. (New York: McGraw-Hill, Whittlesey 

House. 1931. $2.50.) 

This book is a welcome contribution to the literature of racial miscegenation not 
so much for new facts but for a different point of view, as the author perceives the 
crux of the problem as s«ciological rather than biological. 

Two main doctrines in regard to this subject have hitherto existed, both funda- 
mentally assuming culture to be a function of race. One school, and the more 
vociferous, sets up purity of race as an essential for high culture and views mis- 
cegenation as presaging the collapse of civilization. On this side are the exponents 
of the Nordic cult, the mental testers who ignore the reflection of cultural back- 
ground in their tests, and popular prejudice. Opposed to these is the group which 
would have racial mixture as a necessary prelude to cultural advance, claiming that 
all great civilizations of the past have been those of racially heterogeneous people 
and that at the present time it is precisely those regions of greatest racial purity 
which are most backward in culture. 

By selecting cases both groups are able to offer spurious proof but neither posi- 
tion is tenable in the light of impartial evidence. Neither in-breeding nor cross- 
breeding, as such, has any beneficial or injurious results, the net effect of racial 
miscegenation on the biological level being merely to increase the variety of inherit- 
able factors. in the cross-bred strain with the ultimate production of a modified 
racial type. 

Doctor Reuter advances the thesis that biological mixture and cultural advance 
both result from the contact of peoples but that neither is a direct cause of the other. 
Inasmuch as there is no satisfactory evidence that either racial homogeneity or 
heterogeneity have any causal relation to civilization, the fact of biological race 
mixture has little bearing on problems of culture. Hence, racial intermarriage and 
miscegenation are chiefly significant from a sociological point of view as regards 
their effect on the future of society. 

The defense of this thesis forms the unifying element of the book, serving to con- 
nect such chapters as “Color and Achievement,” “The Legal Status of Racial 
Intermarriage,” “The Changing Status of the Mulatto,” “The Personality of 
Mixed Bloods,” and “The Hybrid as a Sociological Type.”’ Of particular interest 
is the chapter on the achievement of the mulatto, in which sexual selection is in- 
voked to account for the demonstrated superiority of mixed-bloods over the darker 
racial strains. The mulattoes occupy a higher social position by reason of tradition 
and their lighter skins, hence they are desirable mates for the blacks. But only the 
superior and thus eligible blacks can marry into the lighter group. As a result 


whatever talent there is among the mulattoes remains among the mulattoes; whatever talent 
there is among the black group marries into the mulatto caste. In either event the talent of the 
whole race finds its way into the mulatto group—and the full-blood is correspondingly im- 
poverished. 

The biological result of negro-white crossing is the production of a type physi- 
cally conspicuous in comparison with either parent and this physical appearance be- 
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comes the basis for a social status differing in the same way. The superior achieve- 
ment of the mulattoes rests, then, not on the biological fact of mixed blood but 
upon the differential social treatment they receive as a consequence of their hy- 
bridism. 

The mixed-blood is an unadjusted person. His immediate group has no respected place in 
the society. In ideals and aspirations he is identified with the culturally dominant group; in 
social role and cultural participation he is identified with the excluded group. 


Culturally as well as racially the mixed-bloods are hybrids, the situation engender- 
ing personal and group conflicts and maladjustments. It is in these conflicts and 
maladjustments both in the two parent groups and in their cross-bred offspring 
that the most significant problems of race mixture are to be found. 

Although data from other parts of the world are used to some extent, the discus- 
sion relates mainly to negro-white mixture in the United States and this is perhaps 
the chief weakness of the study. But this is a minor fault in a book so obviously de- 
signed to present a new attitude rather than an exhaustive analysis. 

Doctor Reuter has written an eminently readable book, stimulating in its point 
of view and fairly well documented in reference to the United States. While all may 
not agree that the biological aspects of racial miscegenation are of only minor social 
significance there can be little question that this book admirably succeeds in pro- 
moting a new and apparently fruitful approach to the problem. It is a worthwhile 
addition to the literature of race mixture. 

ForREST CLEMENTS 
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26: 461-468, 1931.) 

Huffman, Ray. Nuer Customs and Folklore. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1931. 108 pp. $3.00.) 
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Hurston, Zora. Dance Songs and Games from the Bahamas. (Journ. Am. Folk- 
Lore, 43: 294-312, 1930.) 

Janse, Olov. Notes sur quelques épées anciennes trouvées en Chine. (The Mus. 
of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bull. 2: 67-176, 1930. 21 pls.) 

Janse, Olov. Quelques antiquités chinoises d’un caractére Hallstattien. (The 
Mus. of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bull. 2: 177-192, 1930. 4 pls.) 

Jaques, A. A. Notes on the Lemba Tribe of the Northern Transvaal. (Anthropos, 
26: 245-251, 1931.) 

Joseph, H. Claude. Las ceremonias araucanas. (Boletin del Museo Nacional, 
13: 73-95, 1930.) 

Kahn, Morton C. An American Professor Responds to Dr. Benjamins’ Criticisms 
of Certain Remarks on the Bush Negroes. (West Indische Gids, 12: 449-452, 1931.) 

Karlbeck, O. Notes on the Archaeology of China. (The Mus. of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Bull. 2: 193-224, 1930. 8 pls.) 

Karlgren, Bernhard. Some Fecundity Symbols in Ancient China. (The Mus. of 
Far Eastern Antiquities, Bull. 2: 1-66, 1930. 6 pls.) 

Keith, Arthur. New Discoveries. (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1931. 
512 pp., 186 ills. $5.00.) 

Koehler, H. La céramique et la grotte d’Achakar (Maroc) et ses rapports avec 
celle des civilisations de la péninsule ibérique. (Revue anthropologique, 41: 155- 
167, 1931. 2 figs.) 

Koppers, P. W. Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit. (Anthropos, 26: 223-243, 1931.) 

Koppers, Wilhelm. Der Hund in der Mythologie der zirkumpazifischen Vélker. 
(Wiener Beitrige zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik [Univ. Vienna], 1: 359-399, 
1930.) 

Koppers, Wilhelm. Familie. (Handwérterbuch der Soziologie, pp. 112-122, 1931.) 

Koppert, Vincent A. The Nootka Family. (Primitive Man, 3: 49-55, 1930.) 

Kossovitch, N. Les groupes sanguins. (Revue anthropologique, 41: 130-155, 
1931. 2 figs.) 

Krause, Fritz. Vélkerkunde—Ethnogeologie—Ethnobiologie. (Ethnologische 
Studien, 1: 135-166, 1931.) 

Latcham, E. La dalca de Chiloé y los canales patagénicos. (Boletin del Museo 
Nacional, 13: 63-72, 1930.) 

Layard, J. VW. Malekula: Flying Tricksters, Ghosts, Gids, and Epileptics. (Journ. 
Roy. Anthr. Inst., 60: 501-524, 1930.) 

Layard, J. W. Shamanism: An Analysis Based on Comparison with the Flying 
Tricksters of Malekula. (Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., 60: 525-550, 1930.) 

Lehmacher, Gustav. Die zweite Schlacht von Mag Tured und die Keltische 
Gétterlehre. (Anthropos, 26: 435-460, 1931.) 

Leyburn, James G. Handbook of Ethnography. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1931. 324 pp. maps. $5.00.) 

Lindblom, K. G. The Use of Oxen as Pack and Riding Animals in Africa. (Riks- 
museets Einografiska Avdelning, nr: 10: 1-77, 1931. 11 figs.) 
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Looser, Gualterio. Notas de Arqueologia chilena. (Boletin del Museo Nacional, 
13: 50-62, 1930.) 

MacLeod, W. C. Hook—swinging in the Old World and in America: a problem 
in cultural integration and disintegration. (Anthropos, 26: 551-562, 1931.) 

MacLeod, W. C. Origin and History of Politics. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1931. 504 pp. $3.75.) 

Marett, R. R. and Penniman, T. K. (editors). Spencer’s Last Journey. Being 
the Journal of an Expedition to Tierra del Fuego by the Late Sir Baldwin Spencer. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. 153 pp. $4.50.) 

Masperi, Georges. Un Empire Colonial Francais: L’Indochine. (Paris: G. Van 
Oest, 1931. 680 pp., 400 text figs., 48 pls., 12 maps. 300 francs.) 

Mathiassen, Therkel. Ancient Eskimo Settlements in the Kangamiut Area. 
(Meddelelser om Grénland, 91: 1-149, 1931. & pls.) 

McKern, W. C. A Wisconsin Variant of the Hopewell Culture. (Public Mus., 
City of Milwaukee, Bulletin 10: 185-328, 1931. 13 figs., 2 maps.) 

Means, P. A. Machhu Picchu, A Citadel of the Incas. (Wira Kocha, 1: 114-116, 
1931.) 

Meier, Joseph. Kritische Bemerkungen zu J. Winthuis’ Buch “Das Zwei- 
geschlechterwesen.” (Anthropos, 26: 75-135, 1931.) 

Menghin, Oswald. Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit. (Austria: Von Anton Schroll & 
Co., 1931. 650 pp., 1029 ills., 7 maps. RM 36.) 

Medonca, U. de. Psychologie des (races) ou psychologie individuelle? (Revue 
anthropologique, 41: 172-175, 1931.) 

Moir, J. Reid. Flint Implements of Lower Palaeolithic Types from Palestine. 
(Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., 60: 485-500. 1930.) 

Montagne, Robert. Les Berbéres et le Makhzen dans le Sud du Maroc. (Paris: 
Librairie Felix Alcan, 1931. 426 pp., 8 maps. 75 fr.) 

Montagne, Robert. Villages et Kasbas Berbéres. (Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 
1931. 22 pp., 72 pls. 50 fr.) 

Moorehead, W. K. The Merrimack Archaeological Survey. (Peabody Museum, 
1931. 79 pp. $1.25.) 

Morss, Noel. Notes on the Archaeology of the Kaibito and Rainbow Plateaus 
in Arizona. (Paps. Peabody Mus., 12: 1-16, 1931. 7 pls.) 

Morss, Noel. The Ancient Culture of the Fremont River in Utah. (Paps. Pea- 
body Mus., 12: 1-79, 1931. 43 pls., 5 text figs.) 

Mudge-Paris, David Benji. Tales and Riddles from Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
(Journ. Am. Folk-Lore, 43: 317-321, 1930.) 

Muller, Henry R. Warri: A West African Game of Skill. (Journ. Am. Folk-Lore, 
43: 313-316, 1930.) 

Olbrechts, Frans M. Cherokee Belief and Practice with Regard to Childbirth. 
(Anthropos, 26: 1-33, 1931.) 


Panhuys, Jhr. L. C. Van. Boschnegerkunst. (Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1931. 12 pp.) 
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Peekel, P. Gerhard. Das Zweigeschlechterwesen. (Anthropos, 26: 1005-1072, 
1931.) 

Peekel, P. G. Religiése Tanze auf Neu-Irland. (Anthropos, 26: 513-532, 1931. 
Ills.) 

Poole, E. H. L. An Early Portuguese Settlement in Northern Rhodesia. (Journ. 
African Soc., 30: 164-168, 1931.) 

Rasmussen, Knud. The Netsilik Eskimos. (Rept. Fifth Thule Exped. 1921-1924, 
8: 1-540, 1931.) 

Regnavlt, F. and Montandon, G. Projet de classification des sciences anthropol- 
ogiques. (Revue anthropologique, 41: 120-130, 1931.) 

Renaud, E. B. Archaeological Survey of Eastern Colorado. (Univ. Denver, 
1931. 102 pp.) 

Renaud, E. B. Cromlechs indiens du Colorado. (Revue anthropologique, 41: 
167-172, 1931. 1 fig.) 

Renaud, E. B. Prehistoric Flaked Points from Colorado and Neighboring Dis- 
tricts. (Proc. Colorado Mus. Nat. Hist., 10: 1-21, 1931.) 

Riley, E. Baxter. Sixteen Vocabularies from the Fly River, Papua. (Anthropos, 
26: 171-194, 1931.) 

Roberts, Jr., Frank H. The Ruins at Kiatuthlanna Eastern Arizona. (Bur. Am. 
Ethn., Bull. 100: 1-195, 1931.) 

Réck, Fritz. Das Jahr von 360 Tagen und seine Gliederung. (Wiener Beitrige 
zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik [Univ. Vienna], 1: 253-288, 1930.) 

Rowe, Alan. Excavations of the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. Expedition at Meydum, 
Egypt, 1929-1930. (The Museum Journ., 22: 1-47, 1931. 39 pls.) 

Royen, Gerlach. Die Nominalen Klassifikations-Systeme in den Sprachen der 
Erde. (Anthropos, Collection Internationale de Monographies Linguistiques, 4: 
1-1030, 1931. 40 RM.) 

Sapir, E. Notes on the Gweabo Language of Liberia. (Language, 7: 30-41, 1931.) 

Sayce, A. H. The Antiquity of Civilized Man. (Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., 60: 
269-282, 1930.) 

Schmidt, W. Die Beziehungen der austrischen Sprachen zum Japanischen. (Wie- 
ner Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, [Univ. Vienna], t: 239-252, 1930.) 

Schmidt, W. Methodologisches und Inhaltliches zum Zweigeschlechterwesen. 
(Anthropos, 26: 55-98, 1931.) 

Schumacher, P. P. La Phonetique du Kinyarwanda. (Anthropos, 26: 413-434, 
1931.) 

Serrano, Antonio. Un Nuevo Tipo de Instrumento de Piedra del Litoral Argen- 
tino. (Bull. Soc. ‘‘Amigos de la Arqueologia,”’ 4: 1-7, 1930.) 

Shapiro, H. L. The Alaskan Eskimo. A Study of the Relationship between the 
Eskimo and the Chipewyan Indians of Central Canada. (Am. Mus. Nat. History, 
Anthr. Paps., 31: 351-384, 1931.) 

Shirokogoroff, S. M. New Contribution to the Problem of the Origin of Chinese 
Culture. (Anthropos, 26: 217-222, 1931.) 
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Speck, Frank G. Birch-Bark in the Ancestry of Pottery Forms. (Anthropos, 
26: 407-412, 1931.) 

Stahl, Giinther. Zur Frage des Ursprungs des Tabakrauchens. (Anthropos, 26: 
569-582, 1931.) 

Sternberg-Findeisen, M.A. Castrén als Altaiist und Ethnograph. (Ethnologische 
Studien, 1: 167-190, 1931.) 

Stevens, E. S. Folk-tales of ‘Iraq. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1931. 301 
pp. $5.00.) 
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Taylor, Griffith. Racial Migration-Zones and their Significance. (Human Bi- 
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Thurnwald, Richard. Die Menschliche Gesellschaft. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
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Wayland, E. J. Pleistocene Pluvial Periods in Uganda. (Journ. Roy. Anthr. 
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Panhandle of Texas. (Department of Archaeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
NAVAHO SAND-PAINTINGS 

In the fall of 1929, I worked in the Black Mountain region copying sand-paintings 
for the Navaho section of the Santa Fé laboratory. 

Hasteen Ayon de leh was my informant and Haske Nas-Wood, my interpreter. 
I was able to record seventy-six paintings from fourteen different chants. 

After the three months’ work was finished, Hasteen Ayon de leh asked if I 
would like to have two sand-paintings used in Star gazing. Of course I was deeply 
interested, not knowing that sand-paintings were used in prognostication. 

My informant told me that the painting is made on the west side of the hogan 
floor. The patient sits on the painting, facing the east, and keeps his eyes fastened 
on a rock crystal placed on the floor directly under the sky hole. Eagle feathers 
stand in the sand at the four points of the compass. They are payment to the Star 
people. 

The prognosticator goes outside of the hogan with another rock crystal in his 
hand, which he holds up to the sky while he addresses the stars in song. The song 
commences with the words: “Big Star. T am your child.” 

Both he and the patient inside watch the rock crystal for a sign. If the rays of a 
star shine through the crystal to a certain part of the body, that isa sign that the 
illness is located in that part of the body. This knowledge helps to determine which 
chant should be given. 

I am writing this because I note that William Morgan, in his article, Navaho 
Treatment of Sickness: Diagnosticians (AA 33: 390-402, 1931), states: 


Diagnosticians do not use sand paintings or masks, nor do they possess tribal legends 
about their work. 


The two paintings that I made are similar in design, one being male in color 
(black), the other female (blue). A rectangle of solid color represents the rock which 
reaches to Heaven. On it are four bear tracks. The stars visit with bear friends. 

I have five hundred feet of film which record the Star Gazing ceremony outside 
the hogan. I have not the translation of the prayer but could procure it. 

LaurA ADAMS ARMER 
Tosacco In NEw GUINEA 

For many years I have been accumulating material for an investigation on the 
decorated bamboo tobacco pipes of New Guinea and incidentally on the distribu- 
tion of the methods of smoking in the island. I have collected also the native names 
for the pipes and for tobacco, but it will be some time before I can publish my con- 
clusions. As there was some ambiguity concerning the species of the native tobacco, 
in 1928 I requested my friend Sir Hubert Murray, the Lieutant-Governer of Papua, 
and Brigadier-General E. A. Wisdom, Administrator of the Territory of New 
Guinea, to obtain specimens of the plants grown by the natives in widely separated 
areas, in order that they might be identified. They immediately requested numer- 
ous government officials to colléct specimens for me, and these in due course sent 
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me a large amount of material—dried leaves, flowers, and seeds. I asked Mr. J. S. L. 
Gilmour, Curator of the Cambridge University Herbarium, to study the specimens 
and rear plants from seed. His report, with ten illustrations, has just been pub- 
lished (The Species of Tobacco grown in New Guinea, Territory of Papua, Anthro- 
pology, Report 11, 1931 [E. G. Baker, Government Printer, Port Moresby]), and 
it is from this that the following information is taken. 

Mr. Gilmour follows the terminology adopted by Dr. O. Comes in his work, 
Della Razze dei Tabacchi, Naples, 1905. Dr. Comes recognizes six main varieties of 
Nicotiana Tabacum Linn. and a large number of subsidiary ferms regarded by him as 
hybrids between them. In the New Guinea plants examined, three of these subsidi- 
ary forms are represented: (1) ‘““China” tobacco (according to Comes) is a hybrid be- 
tween the varieties fruticosa, brasiliensis, and lancifolia, and is one of the petiolate 
forms; (2) “Java” tobacco, a hybrid of fruticosa, brasiliensis, havarensis, and mac- 
rophylla, is also petiolate but has broader leaves than “China”; (3) “Manila” to- 
bacco is a simple hybrid between havanensis and macrophylla and has leaves taper- 
ing to the stem in a broad wing. One of the petiolate varieties must have been the 
original cause of the uncertainty regarding New Guinea tobacco and it is clear that 
it was Maiden who made the original mistake. 

Mr. Gilmour has dealt with 36 samples (four of which were determined after his 
paper was in print) and has tabulated their distribution, native names, and the 
forms to which they belong. The latter, however, do not appear to follow any recog- 
nizable order of distribution. The localities include the upper Morehead river in the 
extreme west of Papua (British New Guinea); the middle region of the Fly river; 
near the Kiko river; Sambrigi valley, north of Mt. Murray, altitude 5000 feet; 
neighborhood of Mt. Yule; the upper Waria and Gira rivers; Chirima valley; the 
reg:on east of the Owen Stanley range including the headwaters of the Mamba and 
Kumusi rivers, all in Papua; the Markham valley; Madang district; and Sepik 
river, in Mandated New Guinea; and Rabaul in New Britain. Thus the material 
has been gathered from a sufficiently wide area to satisfy any reasonable demands 
and most of it has been obtained from inland mountain country. 

Mr. C. T. White, the Government Botanist, Botanic Museum and Herbarium, 
Brisbane, Queensland, says in a letter dated November, 19, 1928: 


The Australian plant Nicotiana suaveolens has not been recorded for New Guinea. The com- 
mon plant there is NV. Tabacum. This is a native of America but is recorded as having been 
planted in native gardens in New Guinea before the time of white occupation. I have no 
references to NV. rustica as a Papuan plant. 


Mr. Gilmour says 


that on this evidence, the only species cultivated in New Guinea is Nicotiana Tabacum Linn, 
and that there is no indigenous species present. 


He also makes a few remarks about the introduction of tobacco into New Guinea 
based on Comes’s Histoire du Tabac and Dr. Merrill’s article in the American An- 
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thropologist (32:101, 193). I do not propose to say anything on this subject until I 
have worked over my notes. I may however express my belief that tobacco was in- 
troduced into the northwest of New Guinea and that it spread southeastward down 
the mountainous interior and filtered down to the coast along various rivers. In 1888 
it does not appear to have reached the north coast of Papua from Ipote, near Cape 
Vogel, westward. Though there is a native species of tobacco in Australia and, ac- 
cording to de Candolle, another species in the Isle of Pines, there is absolutely no 
evidence of an indigenous tobacco in New Guinea, however much one might expect 
to find an indigenous species there. There is also no evidence that the Australians 
smoked tobacco or any other plant until smoking was introduced by Europeans, 
nor is there any indisputable evidence that the natives of New Guinea discovered by 
themselves the art of smoking tobacco; so far as our evidence goes, that art was 
first acquired in America and thence spread all over the world. 

The well-known characteristic method of smoking, or rather of inhaling, appears 
from my evidence to have been first practiced somewhere in the upper reaches of the 
Fly river, and it is almost confined to Papua. It has however crossed for a short dis- 
tance into Netherlands New Guinea west of the Fly and is practiced by the Marind- 
Anim; it has also spread into the extreme south of Mandated New Guinea. Else- 
where tobacco is smoked in the form of cigars or cigarettes and in some places the 
ro!.ed-up tobacco is smoked in tubes; the use of pipes for smoking in the Arfak 
mountains is quite different and belongs to another cultural influence, as is the case 
at Bougainville. 

I quite agree with Dr. Lewis in regarding the use of tobacco in New Guinea as 
“a remarkable case of cultural diffusion.” It was this aspect of the problem that es- 
pecially attracted me as it has been entirely uninfluenced by a racial movement or 
by any religious cult. It is simply a secular cultural trait that has spread solely by 
its own merit as an individual pleasure and as tending to sociability. 

A. C. Happon 


WINNEBAGO Betrers CONCERNING THE DEAD 


The Indian warrior believed that he controlled the spirits of his slain enemies. 
This is known to ethnologists, but its application in modern life may be of interest. 

On August 26th, 1931, at Kilbourn, Wisconsin, occurred the death of Mrs. Tom 
Thunder, a Winnebago woman. She was a good dancer and had many friends 
throughout the tribe. Moreover, her death occurred in a large camp and a man from 
Nebraska who knows the ritual for the dead was present. He and a relative named 
Andrew Black Hawk had charge of the native rites. Everything that pertained to 
the burial was according to the custom of the white race and the little body was laid 
to rest ina cemetery, but the rites for the spirit were in the hands of her own people. 

The writer had known Mrs. Thunder for several years and was in the camp dur- 
ing the days that followed her death, being kept informed of the various events 
though their meaning was not fully understood until after it was all over. Then Sam 
Carley, who recited the prayers and speeches, sat down quietly and described it all. 
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By his explanation it became clear why they had sent for young men who served in 
the World war and why these men had told of their exploits during the three nights 
after Mrs. Thunder died. It was clear, also, why her little cooking fire was extin- 
guished on the fourth night after her death: the spirit of Mrs. Thunder had gone 
away at daybreak. 

There are no more Winnebago warriors who have fought with other tribes and 
returned with scalps of the enemy. In the old days such men would have com- 
manded the conquered warrior-spirits of other tribes to attend the spirit of Mrs. 
Thunder on its four-day journey. But the old beliefs remain in the mind of the 
modern Indian and seek expression in a new way, therefore the Winnebago called 
upon their young men who fought in France. Four of these young men told of their 
experiences at the front where they saw hard service, and each ex-soldier made a 
speech as a sort of credential for what he would do on the fourth night, when the 
spirit of Mrs. Thunder went away. The writer remained at the camp until mid- 
night and the subsequent events were described a day or two later by Sam Carley. 

There was a feast and Andrew Black Hawk talked to the spirit of Mrs. Thunder, 
telling of the four difficulties she would encounter on her way to the spirit land. The 
fourth difficulty was a great darkness, and as soon as she had passed through this 
darkness she would see the spirit village and her friends coming to meet her. After 
the feast came the final preparations for her departure. One after another the young 
soldiers arose and talked to the spirits of dead Germans, each addressing a man 
whom he had killed and believed that he could command. These young Indians 
told the German spirits to attend Mrs. Thunder on her way, to carry food and 
tobacco for her, and to carry fuel and make her fire each night, that she might have 
light and warmth and be able to cook her evening meal. They were instructed to 
provide for her comfort in every way until they met her friends, who would escort 
her to the spirit village. There was no doubt of the faithfulness of the attendant 
spirits. They were men who had proved themselves valiant, though conquered. 

When the sun was at the top of the trees the Indians ate again, and then they 
played the ‘‘bowl-and-dice” game, given to the Indian women by the spirit-women 
in the morning sky. Many benefits are promised when the game is played in a 
ceremonial manner, and this was an action in which all could join to help their 
friend. While they were playing the game the spirit of Mrs. Tom Thunder went 
away. 


FRANCES DENSMORE 


Ear_y House BuILpEers OF THE BrusH CREEK REGION IN NORTHEASTERN UTAH 


During the last summer the writer examined several squarish houses in the 
Brush creek country in northeastern Utah. These were all built of undressed river 
cobbles, which were laid up in thick walls chinked.in with mud mortar. On the 
whole, the houses, which ranged from fifteen to twenty-seven feet to a side, much 
resemble the stone part of the Class A houses of the Piedra district of southwestern 
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Colorado.! Furthermore, about them are small circular structures, stone piles, and 
stone-edged circles, squares, and rectangles, which remind one much of the shrines 
of the Small House People of northern New Mexico.’ 

The people who occupied these houses had extensive irrigation ditches and stor- 
age reservoirs. They also raised corn and pumpkins. While scattered about the 
houses are milling, hammer, hand-hammer, and smoothing stones, arrowpoints, 
quantities of chipped material, stone plug-stoppers for jars, stone knives, lance or 
spearheads, stone drills, an occasional pestle, gaming balls, an occasional whole jar 
(found in excavations), stone agricultural implements, and fragments of coarse, un- 
decorated, smoothed, gray pottery. 

The houses were probably erected in the latter part of Pueblo I or at about the 
beginning of Pueblo II horizon, though the crude pottery of their makers and its 
scantiness might place them still earlier in the time scale.* 


ALBERT B. REAGAN 
Ouray, UTAH 


1 Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., Early Pueblo Ruins in the Piedra District, Southwestern 
Colorado, BAE-B 96:60-66, 1930. 

? William Boone Douglas, Shrines of the Small House People of Northern Arizona, El 
Palacio, pp. 19-29 (Santa Fe), July, 1917. 

3 The funds for carrying on the archaeological work of this paper were kindly furnished by 
the Laboratory of Anthropology, at Santa Fe. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


RESOLUTION FOR Mrs. LouvisE WELLES MuRRAY 


WHEREAS, in the death of Mrs. Louise Welles Murray the Society for Pennsyl- 
vania Archaeology has lost one of the most esteemed of its officers; 
and 


WHEREAS, in her death not only Pennsylvania archaeology but American archae- 
ology, as a whole, has lost an able student and editor; and 


WHEREAS, it is through her efforts that the Archaeology of Bradford county, 
Pennsylvania has been investigated, recorded and made available to 
students in her admirable Museum and her publications: 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, realizing their 
loss of her enthusiasm and constant interest, advice and assistance, 
enter a record of this upon their minutes, and send copies to her 
family, and to the American Anthropological Association, and the 
American Association of Museums. 


PALESTINE RicH IN RELICS OF PREHISTORIC RACES 


The American School of Prehistoric Research, of which Dr. George Grant Mac- 
Curdy of Yale University is Director, has been carrying on excavations in Palestine 
for three seasons jointly with the British School of Archaeology at Jerusalem. Last 
May (1931) digging was carried on in caves near Athlit, at the foot of Mount Car- 
mel. The results were very gratifying. 

The sites included Mugharet-el-Wad, Mugharet-es-Schrool, Mugharet-et-Ta- 
bon, and Mugharet-el-Kebara. The last is at Zickron Yacob and proved to be an 
exceptionally rich site. It was opened this last season so that its complete sequence 
of cultures has not yet been uncovered. In the deposits containing a culture known 
as Mesolithic—older than the Neolithic and younger than the Palaeolithic—they 
have already found a mass burial of eight or ten interments. These duplicate in many 
respects the one found at Mugharet-el-Wad last season. Near the skeletons was a 
cache of 150 bone beads. Mesolithic microliths were very abundant. Objects of bone 
were also abundant and well preserved. Many harpoons were also found. 

The prize specimen is a complete haft in bone of a knife or sickle twelve inches 
in length. The animal represented in the round and terminating the handle is prob- 
ably a goat. The longitudinal groove for insetting the microliths is too narrow for 
any but very small ones. The decorated portion of a similar haft in bone was found 
at Mugharet-el-Wad two years ago. 

Most important of all is the skull of a Neandertal child found embedded in brec- 
cia of a Mousterian deposit. The find was made by Theodore D. McCown, represent- 
ing the American School. This is the third skull of a Neandertal child discovered to 
date: the first by Henri Martin at La Quina (Charente) during the World War; the 
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second by Miss Dorothy Garrod in the rock shelter of Devil’s Tower at Gibraltar in 
1926. Miss Garrod was in charge of the joint excavations near Athlit. Mr. McCown 
is a graduate of the University of California and was with Dr. MacCurdy in Europe 
last summer (1930) as a student of the American School of Prehistoric Research. 


Dr. BErTHOLD LAuFER, Curator of Anthropology at the Field Museum of 
Natural History, has received the honorary degree of doctor of laws from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Wrra Kocua, Revista Peruana de Estudios Antropologicos, is the title of a new 
anthropological journal, edited by Dr. Julio C. Tello. The annual subscription is 
five dollars. Volume 1, no. 1, for January-March, 1931, contains the following 
original articles: (1) Kausay.—Alimentacién de los Indios, by M. T. M. Xesape; 
(2) El Vencejo (Cypselus) en el Arte decorativo de Nasca, by E. Yakowleff; (3) La 
Indumentaria en la Antigua Cultura de Paracas, by R. C. Cachot; (4) Un Modelo 
de escenografia plastica en el Arte Antiguo Peruano, by J. C. Tello; (5) Leyenda 
Chinchay Suyu.—Ichik Ol‘qo, by N. S. V. Cadillo. 


THe Museum OF NORTHERN Arizona held an exhibition entitled, “The Hopi 
Craftsman,” at the Museum building, Flagstaff, Arizona, last June 30 to July 6. 
This was the second annual exhibition of Hopi art. 


THE CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES AND 
CuLturEs is to be held in Paris on October 14-19, 1931. 


Proressor F. C. Coie, University of Chicago, has been elected president of the 
Illinois State Academy of Science for the year 1931-1932. 


Dr. REO Fortune and Dr. Marzaret Mead sailed from New York on August 
22nd for two years field work on the mainland of New Guinea and in the adjacent 
islands. Dr. Mead will make collections and pursue ethnographic researches on be- 
half of the American Museum of Natural History; Dr. Fortune is working under the 
auspices of the Columbia University Council in the Social Sciences. 


BETWEEN August 31 and September 3, 1931, an archaeological conference was 
held at Vermillion, South Dakota, under the auspices of the University of South 
Dakota. Archaeologists from Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Michigan, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and the Smithsonian Institution were 
present and each presented a brief review of the archaeological situation in his 
area. Emphasis was placed upon problems and cooperation in the Upper Missouri 
River drainage and adjacent regions. The clear distinction between historic (docu- 
mented), proto-historic (containing evidence of European contact), and prehistoric 
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(strictly aboriginal) sites and cultures was strongly recommended in future work. 
Detailed discussion of field problems, aided by examination of sample collections of 
artifacts, brought about a keen appreciation of the interrelationship of the culture 
problems of this and adjacent regions. Through the courtesy of Dr. W. H. Over, 
certain members of the conference later visited a number of strategic sites in 
southeastern South Dakota. 


Dr. Franz HEGER, formerly director of the anthropological-ethnographical 
section of the Natural History Museum in Vienna, died on July 23, 1931. 
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